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PEEFAC E 



The present volume, which is a continuation of 
the author's former work ^^A Sketch of Assam/' 
is intended to describe the habits, customs and 
manners of the remaining wild tribes of the hills, 
viz., Angahmee Nagahs, Xookies, Meekirs, and 
Rengma Nagahs, with whom a lengthened resi- 
dence rendered him intimately acquainted. 

The adventures and travels will also illustrate 
the life of an officer in the civil employ in 
Assam. The work concludes with a statistical 
account of the amount and mode of realizing the 
revenue, and the physical and moral condition of 
the people of the district of Now-Gong. As the 
Indian Government has been pleased to allow the 
author to derive his information from official 
correspondence, its authenticity may be relied on, 
and he entertains a hope that his labours will 
not be deemed uninteresting or valueless. 
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TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. 



PART I. 

AN EXPEDITION IN THE HIGHLANDS OF ASSAM. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introdaction— Passage ttp the Barrompooter—Duties of a Civil 
officer in Assam — A night in the jungle — A noyel raft — Dan- 
gerous situation — A pleasant surprise — ^Remoyal to Now-Gong — 
Preparation for an expedition into the Angahmee Nagah country. 

In the year 1841^ it was my good fortune to be 
appointed to the Civil branch of the service as an 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
North-East Frontier, Assam ; and after a residence 
of about three years in Lower Assam, in the month 
of February, 1844, I was placed in charge of the 
Hill tribes subject to the Political Agent of Upper 
Assam. Here, again, it fell to my lot to take 
up my residence with my family at the desolate 
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2 TRAVELS IN ASSAM. 

and remote station of Saikwah^ on the banks of 
the Burrompooter. 

A dreary trip of six weeks' tracking* up against 
a rapid stream^ with heavy west-country boats, 
brought us to our destination in the month of 
April. On our arrival we were fortunate in meeting* 
with a small bungalow^ made of bamboos, grass, 
and reed walls j but it was void of the luxury of a 
door or glass window. Having frequently before 
felt the discomfort of being without windows^ I had 
learned experience, and took the precaution of carry- 
ing with me, wherever I went, two windows, one 
for a sitting and one for a bed-room. The rainy 
season being close at hand, we made ourselves as 
comfortable as circumstances would admit, by 
laying down bamboo mats to protect us from the 
damp earth floor ; and having plastered the outside 
reed walls with mud, we vainly imagined we were 
securely sheltered fbr some time to come. But we 
know not what a day may bring forth. 

In June, the Burrompooter river began to 
undermine the bank on which our house was 
built ; and though we were one hundred and fifty 
yards distant from the brink or edge of the bank, 
the current was so strong that in a few days it 
rapidly advanced upon us, sweeping away ten 
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paces of the bank tbree or four times in the course 
of the day^ and as a stupendous mass of earth, 
fell with a crash into the bosom of the stream^, 
sounding on our ears like the report of cannon^ we 
received a timely warning to effect our retreats 
The river at last came within thirty paces of our 
door^ and being doubtful whether the house would 
remain on diy land another nighty we hastily 
decamped with all our baggage to the residence of 
the Commandant of the post further in the rear 
to the south^ nearer to the jungle^ and thankful 
were we for the shelter thus afforded us, till we 
prepared a room as a temporary arrangement at 
one end of the Kutchery, or court for public busi- 
ness. A week after we left our abode, the site of 
our old house was in the middle of the river; 
and we had not been many days in our new dwell- 
ing, when we were again destined to be summarily 
ousted. The river continued to advance and cut 
away the bank j we, therefore, had no alternative 
but to retreat further inland close to a dense 
forest, and erect a small hut or house in the best 
way we could, six paces from Colonel White's 
gfrave, which was the only cleared high ground 
available for a dwelling. 

It was in the midst of the rainy season (July) ; 

B 3 



4 TRAVELS IN ASSAM. 

torrents of rain fell daily, and the country being- 
inundated, reeds could with difficulty be procured for 
the walls of our new abode, and we were in the ut- 
most apparent discomfort. We had erected a two- 
sided ^ass roof, and put the kanats, or sides of 
our tent, round the posts, to answer the purpose of 
walls ; but we were so happy in escaping to the 
jungles beyond the reach of the merciless river, 
that we thought nothing of discomfort; on the 
contrary, we diligently employed our time in im- 
proving our position, and in a few days we felt as 
settled and comfortable as we should have been in 
the best brick house in Assam. 

As past experience had taught us never to repine 
at what cannot be helped, we only enjoyed the 
more the comforts Providence had placed within 
our reach. That a soldier should be exposed and 
suffer privation is a matter of course, and always 
expected ; but when I saw a lady and child put to 
these shifts, without a house, exposed to the wind 
and rain day and night, in the midst of the rainy 
season, and in what has been truly termed a howl- 
ing, desolate wilderness, I could not help thinking 
how many English wives too little know what they 
enjoy at home ; and that in order to be grateful, 
and to duly appreciate the comforts of life, it is 
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tiecessary to be deprived of them for a time^ when 
we become sensible of the happiness already en- 
joyed, but hitherto not sufficiently valued. 

The onerous and responsible duties of a Military 
officer in Civil employ in Assam can scarcely be 
imagined 3 he is expected to do everything* The 
Principal Assistant of a District is Judge, Magis* 
trate, and Collector. For six months in the year 
he is constantly travelling about the country, in- 
specting roads, causing them to be repaired, open- 
ing new ones, instituting lodal fiscal inquiries from 
village to village, enduring great fatigue, exposed 
to many perils from climate, wild beasts, and 
depfii-savages in the hills. In one tour well do 
I recollect an incident that befel me after a long 
day's march, on reaching my encampment close 
to a Thannah or Police outpost. I had made 
myself comfortable for the night in a snug little 
travelling tent by about ten p. m. A violent storm, 
attended with heavy rain, hail, lightning, and 
thunder, came on. It was a dismally cold and 
wet night, and I was congratulating myself on my 
good fortune in having brought a capital tent, 
wheui suddenly, a shrill shriek from the riding 
and baggage elephants made me aware that they 
had become alarmed, and had fled to the jungle. 
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The roar of the elements^ however^ was so great 
that no orders could be given for their capture ; 
for every servant had taken refuge from the storm 
in the huts in the market or village. At this 
moment a sudden gust of wind blew down my 
tent upon my bed ; I was compelled to crawl out 
and make the best of my way^ through torrents of 
rain^ to the Police outpost or Thannah, which was 
close by. 

On entering the building I was astonished to 
see the whole establishment of Ticklahs, or Policei- 
men^ unconcernedly sitting round a log wood fire 
on the ground. I had scarcely joined this snug 
party, and exchanged my wet clothes for a dry 
sheet to wrap round me, when the building was, 
by a sudden gust of wind, blown to the ground, 
and we all escaped uninjured under the platform 
or changs erected round the room as seats. Luckily 
the roof did not fall flat, or we should have been 
crushed to death. Our peril, however, was very 
great ; we could not extricate ourselves, and there 
was every prospect of the roof catching fire, and 
of our being burnt to death. We succeeded in 
partly smothering the flames by scraping up the 
earth floor with our hands, and throwing it on the 
fire 5 still the horror of our position was dreadful ; 
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every dash of lightning' vehowed us too vmdly the 
danger we were in^ and the darkness su^seeding 
the lightning rendered all efibrts to escape uiiayail- 
ing. In this interval of despair we at last dis^ 
covered a small hole m the roof^ hy whicb we all 
effected our escape^ deeply grateful for our mira^ 
culous preservation in not being crushed by the 
falling buildings or reduced to cinders by a roaring 
log wood fire. The next morning the elephants 
were ibund and captur^ on the other side of the 
Boree Dulung river^ having fled in the hailstorm 
and swum across the river^ though their legs were 
bound with heavy chains. 

Shortly after this adventure I was called on to 
return to Central Assam^ to assume temporary 
charge of the Tezpore Division^ and, as west- 
country boats are seldom met with in Upper 
Assam^ I had no alternative but to convey my 
baggage down the Burrompooter by somfc other 
expedient. I accordingly procured two canoes^ 
tied them together^ and^ constructing a tolerable 
sized raft; put the whole of my trapis on it^ and 
set out without a day^s delay* For my own ac- 
commodation the common Khel-nao^ or pleasure- 
boat of the country, was all I desired/ which being 
about fifty feet long and three and a half feet 
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wide^ with a grass roof over a portion forming a 
sleeping berth^ and only permitting a reclining or 
sitting posture^ sufficed for a rapid journey of 200 
miles. 

All went well for the first day^ excepting that I 
parted company with the baggage raft. The next 
night the boatmen and servants slept on the open 
sand which formed the bed of the river in the rains^ 
and the boat being apparently securely fastened to 
a stake driven in on the edge of the river, I retired 
to rest at an early hour. In the middle of the 
night I was awakened by the bubbling noise of 
water and the rolling motion of my boat^ and^ on 
getting lip to see what was the matter^ I found I 
was drifting down the middle of the Burrompooter, 
rapidly passing prostrate trees and stumps^ and 
that I had only one servant asleep in the front part 
of the boat^ and he^ like myself^ knew not how 
to swim. 

In this dilemma there was no time to be lost ; I 
accordingly piit on my red woollen nightcap and 
pea-coat^ seized a paddle^ and set to work and rowed 
most heartily, placing the servant in the stem of 
the boat to steer with an oar. In an hour, how- 
ever, the skin peeled off my hands, and, for a while, 
I was obliged to bide my fate with patience, and 
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watch the progress of the boat as she drifted past 
prostrate trees, and whirled round and round in the 
numerous eddies, or whu-lpools, which render the 
Burrompooter so dang^erous. As our safety, how- 
ever, depended on my exertions to reach the shore, 
in a few minutes I again set to work with my paddle 
or oar, and, after the night was nearly gone, I at 
last had the satisfaction of seeing that I was near 
the high bank of Dikhoo Mookh. Another quarter 
of an hour's struggle enabled me to bring the boat 
under the bank, but the current was so rapid that 
I could not bring to, or stop the boat, and for some 
time I was in imminent danger of being crushed 
to death under the bank, which frequently fell in 
with an awftil report or crash. Nevertheless, the 
danger of the open river was equally bad j so, as 
a last resource, I ran the head of the boat on the 
first projecting point of the bank we met with, and, 
instantly jumping on shore, &stened a rope round 
a root of a tree and brought my boat to for 
the night. 

The next morning I fired a gun, and my servants 
and boatmen, who were left behind on the sand 
bank, having procured a canoe, joined me through 
the fog, wondering how I had escaped so perilous 
a night's journey caused by their carelessness in 
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not fastening my boat securely. My bagfgugpe 
raft was still less fortvaiatey for it was wrecked in 
a storm on €tie sand bank at Besbnantb. Some 
of my baggage was lost, and all tbat w;as saved 
was mucb damaged. My little stock of bodes 
bad now been drenched in both the Ganges and 
Burrompooter, in following me in my travels 
tlirougb India. In tbese wild, remote lands, where 
books are our greatest friends, for once I felt my 
comforts bad been abridged on this occasion^ and^ 
on first hearing of the incident, my equanimity 
was somewhat tried ; but, having reached the end 
of my journey, Tezpore, the discomforts of the 
trip were soon forgotten. 

After a few months' residence at Tezpore, on 
the north bank of the Burrompooter, it was again 
my fortune to be removed to the permanent charge 
of the Now-Gong District in Southern Central 
Assam. I received the order in the month of 
August, in the midst of the rainy season ; and the 
centre of the valley, about thirty miles wide, having 
to be crossed, and being under water, there was 
no way of joining my new station except by boats, 
and these were not procurable. In this dilemma, 
we, as usual, had recourse to our khel-nao, or 
pleasure-boat, which we roofed in for eighteen 
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feet^ and thus formed two rooms three and a half 
feet wide by nine feet long*^ and three feet high. 
As I was accompanied by my wife and a child of 
three years old^ there was little room to spare; 
however, as we were not accustomed to make 
mountains of molehills^ we 6et out, after two days' 
preparation, and were actually four days^ by a 
circuitous route, in reaching* the station of Now* 
Gong. 

Never shall we forget what we endured from 
the heat and musquitos; the thermometer had 
risen to ninety-six degrees^ and the famed -KuUung 
river swarmed with musquitos ; and, as we were 
not able once to put foot on shore, we were well 
nigh devoured by the voracious and venomous 
insects. We were literally scarred from head to 
foot with sores ; but out of evil good is produced ; 
we enjoyed only the more the comfort of a mud 
plastered house without doors or windows, and 
conceived we had good reason to be grateful that 
the trial of patience had been but of short dura- 
tion, and that a store of contentment was laid ip 
likely to endure for some time to come. 

During a period of twenty-seven years' service 
it has seldom been my lot to enjoy, at one place, an 
undisturbed residence of more than a few months : 
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some service or other has alwajrs kept me^ I may 
say^ nearly in perpetual motion. The permanent 
charg^e of a division^ however^ seemed to present a 
fair chance of becoming stationary at last. I had 
scarcely a£»umed chai^ of the division^ when the 
vision vanished; orders suddenly came enjoining* 
me to be prepared to conduct a military expedition 
into the Angahmee Nagah country^ bordering on the 
territory of Muneepoor and Burmah. The object 
of the expedition was to meet the Angahmee Nagah 
chiefs, and^ by a conciliatory intercourse^ to prepare 
them to co-operate with me in repressing their 
annual murderous and marauding incursions against 
our more peaceable subjects; to survey and map 
the tract of country in question^ and to open a 
regular communication with Muneepoor and Now- 
Oong^ through the Angahmee country vid Dhee- 
mabpoor^ Sumokhoo-Ting, Poplongmaee^ and Yang, 
which would facilitate trade, improve the condition 
of the hill tribes, and eventually lead to the aban- 
donment of savage habits, and the peaceable and 
prosperous settlement of this barbarous tribe. 

Although naturally fond of excitement and ad- 
ventures, I cannot say I felt much joy in being 
nominated to conduct such a mission, for I was 
aware there would be great fatigue in marching on 
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foot through a mountainous^ wooded country^ and 
that I should suffer considerable exposure both by 
night and day^ through the extremes of temperature 
from heat to cold^ coupled with some personal 
danger^ and^ worse than all^ with the best intentions 
and the utmost zeal^ I might still fail to carry out 
the views of Government. However, as the life of a 
soldier consists in prompt obedience, I set to work 
cheerfully to make such arrangements as the nature 
of my journey required. I immediately made up a 
small tent seven feet by nine ; laid in a supply of 
provisions, consisting of rice, dal, salt, &c., and 
other necessaries for the detachment and coolies, 
and sent off the whole stock from Golaghaut up the 
river Dhunseeree to Dheemahpoor, from which post 
I determined on entering the hills. 

A company of a hundred men of the 2nd Assam 
light Infantry formed my escort under the com- 
mand of a lieutenant ^ an apothecary to attend the 
sick, as well as an uncovenanted sub-assistant sur- 
veyor, completed our party. On the 20th November, 
1846, we marched from Now-Gong, and the daily 
incidents that befel us till we returned home will 
now be extracted from the daily journal of the tour. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Starting of the expedition— An extraordinary shot — Difficulty of 
progression— A visit to Tooleeram Senaputtee — ^Description of hia 
territory — ^His life and adventurea— Internal feuda— The Jum- 
moonah rapids — ^The ruined city of Dheemahpoor. 

20tk, 21st. — The two first marches to Koteea- 
tollee and Dubboka, about twenty-four miles^ were 
through a level country, studded with flourishing 
and populous villages and gardens, and intersected 
by streams and large lakes. We passed through 
immense sheets of fine rice cultivation, and here 
and there small patches of sugar-cane. 

22nd. — At half past seven a.m., we left Dubboka 
land crossed the Jummoonah river in small boats to 
the south bank in Tooleeram Senaputtee's territory, 
and at once entered tree jungle, which we traversed 
for some miles. We then passed the two small, 
wretched looking villages of Katkutea and Deohore, 
situated in extensive plains of high reed jungle, but 
only a few acres of land were brought under culti- 
vation. Although the distance to Howrah-ghat, our 
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encampment^ was lonly ten miles, we were five 
hours on the road, as, in many places, we were 
obliged to cut open a footpath through the dense 
hig^h reed jungfle to enable us to gfet alongf at all. 
On reaching Howrah-ghat we waded through the 
Jummobnah river knee deep, and were snugly 
housed in a few grass huts' hastily erected for our 
accommodation in the vicinity of the village on 
the north bank of the Jummoonah. 

In the afternoon^ Lieutenant Campbell, seeing^ 
intiumerable tracks of wild animals, deer, elephants, 
buffaloes, and rhinoceroses, mounted his elephant 
for a little sport ; he had scarcely left the camp, 
when he suddenly came upon two rhinoceroses, in 
the midst of miry reed jungle twenty feet high. 
With great dexterity he instantly fired two shots 
at the animal nearest him, and, by a happy accident, 
the ball not only passed though the head of the 
animal aimed at, but lodged in the head of another 
rhinoceros standing' close by it; when, to his sur- 
prise, both animals fell dead on the spot. One 
rhinoceros having fallen on the legs of the other, 
lieutenant Gainpbell was firmly convinced that his 
first sholi miss^ and the second baU proved fatal to 
both animals ; it seems almost incredible, but there 
IB no reason to doubt the fact. 
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2Qrd. — We were five hours to-day in reaching 
Kachooamaree^ a distance of about ten miles ; our 
path was roug'h^ windin^^ and difficulty through 
thick tree forest and high grass or reeds unvaried 
by the signs of cultivation or villages; and the 
ground in many places being still very miry, the 
effluvium from the rotten vegetation was most offen- 
sive. As Tooleeram Senaputtee's residence was only 
a mile and a half from our encampment on the 
banks of the Jummoonah, we proceeded to pay him 
a visit. After wading through a very high reed 
jungle, we at last came to his dwelling, a wretched 
grass hut situated on the edge of a tank choked 
with rank weeds, in the middle of an extensive and 
poorly cultivated grass plain. A few straggling 
huts, inhabited by Cacharees and dependants of 
Senaputtee, formed all that could be called a village ; 
a few pigs, fowls, and ducks, were wandering about, 
but there were no signs of comfort around any of 
the huts; no gardens or enclosures; all appeared 
poverty-stricken, as well as sickly, in this wilder- 
ness of jungle. 

Tooleeram Senaputtee, an infirm old man, was 
clothed in the meanest cotton garb, and looked 
more like a skeleton than a living being. He 
received me with civility, and, as he has experienced 
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great vicissitudes in life^ I cannot refrain from 
noticing* them^ to show how principalities are not 
unfrequently formed in India. 

The extent of country intrusted to the rule of 
Tooleeram and his two sons, Nookoolram and 
Brijnath, is about 2,160 square miles, bein^ nearly 
one-fourth of the district of Now-Gong*, contain- 
ing, as far as we can learn, forty-four small 
villages, of 1,048 grass huts; calculating five 
persons to each hut, the population may be as- 
sumed at 5,216 souls, — the net revenue from 
whom would be 094 rs. 12 as. £oheedan, the 
father of Tooleeram, was a khidmutgar, butler 
or table servant, of Krisen Chunder, Rajah of 
Cachar. Shortly after his death, in the reign 
of his brother Gobind Chunder, Rajah of Cachar, 
£oheedan was appointed to some situation of 
trust in the hills, where he rebelled, and endea- 
voured to form an independent kingdom ; but the 
Rajah of Cachar, the late Gobind Chimder, caused 
him to be inveigled to Dhurrumpoor, and there 
assassinated. At that time Tooleeram was a 
chuprassee in Gobind Chunder's service, and, seeing 
his life was in danger, he instantly fled to the hills, 
where he defended himself most successfully against 
several attempts made to reduce him. 

c 
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Tooleeram took part in the invasion of Cachar 
by the Burmese in 1824, and after the peace, when 
Gobind Chunder was restored to his throne and 
country, Tooleeram still retained possession of the 
mountains^ in spite of every attempt made to expel 
him from his fastnesses. In 1828, Tooleeram, feel- 
ing* himself infirm, intrusted the command of his 
followers to Gobind Ram, his cousin, by whom 
Gobind Chunder's troops were defeated in their 
last attempt on the hills^ but Tooleeram was not 
allowed to reap the fruits of the victory. His 
cousin, Gobind Bam, althougfh reared from infancy 
by Tooleeram, now ungratefully requited his kind- 
ness ; he took possession of his principality, and 
compelled Tooleeram to take refuge in Jynteea. 

In July, 1829, Gumbhir Sing gave Tooleeram a 
party of Muneepoorees, by whose assistance he was 
enabled to expel his ungrateful cousin, who then fled 
to Dhurrumpoor and entered into allegiance with 
Bajah Gobind Chunder. About this time, to termi- 
nate these intestine dissensions, the late Mr. D« 
Scott, agent to the Governor-General, obliged 
Gobind Chunder to make a cession to Tooleeram 
of a certain extent of country, which we agreed to 
keep him in possession of. After Gobind Chunder's 
murder in 1830, Tooleeram went to Cachar, when 
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his cousin Gobind Ram again took possession of his 
country. He was^ however^ quickly reinstated 
without resorting* to arms, by the interference of 
the Superintendent of Cachar. In June^ 1831, he 
was once more attacked by the followers of Gobind 
Ram and the Ranees^ and narrowly escaped with 
his life. In Cachar^ Tooleeram is held in very low 
estimation, partly because it is supposed he was 
implicated in the murder of Gobind Chunder^ and 
partly on account of his low origin 3 for people are 
naturally not well pleased at seeing a chuprassee 
made a rajah. He has never received the title of 
rajah either from the people or our Government. 
Of late years he has pretended to be descended 
from an old line of princes anterior to the late 
chief of Cachar ; but his pretensions rest solely 
on the assertion of himself and his friends, and 
such a claim was not heard of before the year 1880. 
His two sons, Nookoolram and Brijnath, are on 
the most bitter terms of enmity, as the younger, 
Brijnath, ran away with his elder brother Nookool- 
ram's wife, and the woman has children by the 
younger, as well as by the elder, brother. Noo- 
koolram was bent on destroying his brother ; but 
the old man interfered, and this catastrophe is 
probably postponed till the demise of the father. 

c 2 
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Tooleeram* receives a monthly pension of fifty 
rupees from the British Government, and pays 
400 rupees tribute instead of the three maunds and 
twenty seers of ivory, or eight elephants' tusks, 
formerly given. 

In 1888, Tooleeram, having executed two per- 
sons supposed to be British subjects, was tried at 
Gowohattee for murder, but at that time he was an 
independent chief, and had undoubtedly the power 
of life and death ; and, as the persons appeared 
to have conspired against his life, and were not 
British subjects, he was acquitted, but his authority 
has since been restricted to the fiscal management 
of his territory and the settlement of petty disputes. 
AH heinous ofiences are tried by the officer in 
charge of the zillah of Now-Gong. Tooleeram does 
not keep up any military or police force, and his 
power is very limited; his two sons now jointly 
manage the country, but the time may not be far 
distant, when the British Government may be 
under the necessity of taking it under its own pro- 
tection, and pensioning ofi* the two sons, a policy 
that is in every way to be desired if the welfare of 
the people is consulted. At present it is a serious 
obstacle to the settlement of the Nagah territory, 

* Tooleeram Senaputtee died 12th October, 1650. 
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and the extension of our subjects towards the 
southern frontier.* 

25th.— On leaving Eachooamaree, we had a 
dreary march of fifteen miles through a dense tree 
jungle and some plains of high grass^ and were seven 
hours in reaching our encampment at the foot of 
the Jummoonah rapids or falls^ called Seelbhetah. 
The Coolies came into camp about sunset with our 
baggage and provisions, when the camp became 
a scene of activity, every one exerting himself 
heartily to cook his dinner. The scenery here is 
very wild, and the fall of the river over a ledge of 
rocks between a narrow gorge of low hills cannot 
be less than sixty cTr seventy feet, with a noise that 
can be heard at a great distance, and, after its fall, 
as it dashes over innumerable boulders for a dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty yards, the gloomy 
scenery around is divested of its monotony, and the 
traveller feels a pleasurable excitement which he 
would not exchange for the comforts of the fire-side 
at home. At night in the dark forest, two or three 
hundred little fires of the troops and Coolies blazing 
forth on the banks of the foaming river presented a 
most animated scene. Up to this point, small 
canoes navigate the Jummoonah river, and on our 

 See Appendix A. 
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day's marcli many little huts were met with on the 
banks of the river^ occupied by traders waiting for 
the Meekirs and other hill tribes to bring* down 
their cotton to sell or barter for salt. Above the 
waterfalls^ the river appeared very deep, and the 
current slow; boats arriving at the foot of the rapids 
jare occasionally unloaded and dragged through the 
jungle, and are again launched upon the river a 
short distance above the waterfalls. 

26th.— On this day, we were four hours travelling 
through much the same sort of uninhabited, dense 
tree and grass jungle, till we reached the little vil- 
lage of Mohung Deehooa, on the north bank of the 
Jummoonah. As the river was only three feet deep, 
we waded through it twice, and most of us being 
wet, our pace was increased to enjoy the comfort of 
a change of dry clothes. In the afternoon, a few 
Bengmah Nagahs visited us, and presented a fowl 
and a little rice, for which civility we gave them a 
bottle of spirituous liquor, which they prized more 
than money or any other remuneration. 

27th. — Having risen at our usual hour of four 
A.M., to allow time for the troops and Coolies to cook 
and eat their breakfast before starting, we set out 
at seven, and reached the Burjoree, a small stream, 
in six hours— rdistance 16 miles. The whole route 
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was through a dark, damp, chilly, gloomy forest 
with small undulating hills, and neither the sky nor 
sun was seen throughout the day. Our road was a 
mere footpath, and the forest so thick that we 
could not see ten paces before us. On reaching our 
camping ground, by the aid of the Coolies we cut 
down the jungle, and quickly erected, with the 
branches of trees and leaves, little sheds or huts for 
ourselves, Sipahees, Coolies, and servants, and 
having served out provisions to the whole, and 
secured the camp against any sudden surprise, we 
retired to rest, rather disgusted with our position, 
but glad it was no worse. 

28th. — ^The distance travelled to-day to Dheemah- 
poor was fifteen miles, which occupied, as yester- 
day, six Hours. We crossed numerous small low 
hills, but the ascents and descents were easy, and the 
footpath tolerably open. The forest was of pre- 
cisely the same character as yesterday j not a 
vestige of any habitation or a human being was seen 
between Mohung Dehooa and. Dheemahpoor, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. A more dreary and desolate 
wilderness I seldom traversed in any part of Assam. 
It seemed totally devoid of man, beasts, or birds ; 
a deatb-like stillness everywhere prevailed, broken 
only by the occasional barking or halloo of the ooluck 
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or ape. As our view was confined to a few paces 
before us, while the earth was excessively damp — 
the sun not having pierced the forest, probably, for 
half a century — we felt a little depressed, and all 
hailed with joy the Dhunseeree river, at this 
season of the 3*ear about thirty yards wide, and 
navigable for small canoes till December, as far as 
Dheemahpoor. After erecting some small huts in 
the vicinity of the Now-Gong police-militia stockade^ 
on the banks of tlie Dhunseeree, we soon made 
ourselves comfortable for the night. 

During our stay at this spot we were all much 
interested and struck with the ruins of the old 
city of Dheemahpoor, on the banks of the Dhun- 
seeree river. It is traditionally believed that this 
ancient city was founded in the reign of Chukur- 
doz, Bajah of Assam, who died according to the 
Assamese historians, at Gher-Gong, in the year 
1663, after a reign of seven years. The entrance 
gateway of the old fort is still tolerably perfect ; 
it is built of brick and mortar, but is now much 
injured by trees growing out of the walls. After 
passing through the gateway into the fort, we met 
with two rows of thirty curious round sandstone 
pillars, carved with representations of the lotus 
flower J then two rows of fifteen square pillars. 
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roughly carved with figures of peacocks^ tigers^ 
deer^ and elephants. Many of the pillars are 
broken and prostrate. The rows of pillars are fifty- 
five feet wide and two hundred and thirty-six feet 
long ; ten feet between each pillar, and twelve feet 
between each row. Taking the average height of 
the square pillars at eighteen feet, twelve above 
and six under ground, and five feet square, the 
weight of each of these stones, when quarried, was 
not less than seven hundred and twenty-nine 
maunds, or about twenty tons. The largest round 
pillar is thirteen feet high and six feet six inches 
in diameter ; one of the smallest is ten feet high, 
and three feet nine inches in diameter. Whether 
the pillars ever supported a roof I could not dis- 
cover from any signs or vestige of its having been 
enclosed. 

The pillars are brown, or rather black, from 
exposure to the elements, and they are so soft that 
they can easily be cut with a knife, and break oif 
in pieces with the slightest blow; which would 
lead to the inference that they were made on the 
spot from some composition of sand and other in- 
gredients, as it does not seem practicable to convey 
such enormous masses of stone from the Nagah 
hills, which are distant from this spot thirteen 
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miles. Each pillar is supposed to have been the 
appointed seat of a grandee according to his rank. 
It is said that every year^ on a fixed day^ all the 
nobles assembled in this hall of audience, and a 
human being was decapitated between two square 
pillars in the centre of the hall before the assem- 
bly^ as a sacrifice to appease the wrath of the 
Deity. On the west side of the Dhunseeree^ near 
the fort^ there is a large tank completely choked 
with grass jungle^ and surrounded by five nohor 
trees. On the eastern bank of the Dhunseeree 
there are four large tanks also surrounded by an 
almost impenetrable jungle, rendering it very dif- 
ficult to approach them. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Establishment of a station on the Deeboo river— A day in the water — 
Visit to the Chief of Rojapo-mah — Martial exercises of the Nagahs 
— The cook is taken ill — A bivonac in the jungle — ^Arrival at 

• Mozomah — Hospitality of the Nagahs — ^A diplomatic conference — 
Visit to the village — Description of the houses and their internal 
economy. 

From the 28tli November to the 5th December, 
we were busily occupied in cutting" open a foot- 
path through a dense forest to the Deeboo river, 
and clearing* a piece of ground to encamp on at 
the foot of the Sumokhoo-Ting* range of hills. Three 
hundred Coolies daily carried up suppKes of rice, 
dall, salt, oil, &c., to our dep6t, near Bojapo-mah, 
on the banks of the Deeboo river, as we intended to 
make this point the base of our operations. This 
being effected, we marched to the entrance of 
the gorge or pass east of Sumokhoo-Ting on 
the 5th, and encamped in an open plain of 
high jungle in little grass huts at two p.m., 
after crossing over to the right bank of the 
Deeboo river. 
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6th. — Setting out from our encampment at 
eight A. M.^ we wended our way along the eastern 
bank of the Deeboo river^ over some high precipices 
and many steep acclivities^ for two miles ; but at 
last there was no possibility of climbing over the 
perpendicular ledges of rock in our front ; we were 
obliged, therefore, to take to the river, and a 
ludicrous scene occurred. It was a bitterly cold 
day, and a slight drizzling rain was falling ; to add 
to our discomfort, the water was two and three* 
feet deep, extremely cold, and running with ex- 
treme rapidity over a stony bed. The Sipahees, 
and all of us indeed, immediately relieved our- 
selves of our trowsers, which each threw over his 
shoulders, one leg dangling on each side as far as 
the breast, and with short cotton drawers and 
naked feet we all cheerfully entered the water, 
and crawled along slowly for a mile and a half. 
On each side the banks were very precipitous, and 
many bluff high projections were surmounted with 
the utmost difficulty. The rolling stones in the 
bed of the river were as slippery as glass, and 
some of the boulders were particularly sharp, 
cutting our feet like a knife. Scarcely one of us 
got along without an unhappy fall j but no mat- 
ter who fell, whether officers, Sipahees, or Coolies, 
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hearty shouts and laughter repeatedly proclaimed 
that another luckless wight had fallen^ and had 
been saved the trouble of a bath. No one heeded 
the sufferings that we were obliged to endure^ for 
all were anxious to quit the bed of the river as 
quickly as possible. We had now been a long 
time in the water, and our progress seemed ex- 
ceedingly slow, and we were becoming excessively 
cold, and shook to such a degree that we could 
hardly stand j but we persevered, and at last 
quitted the river, put on our clothes hastily, and 
trudged over a succession of low hills for three 
miles and five furlongs, which brought us to our 
encampment on the west bank of the Deeboo river, 
near Bojapo-mah. Our feet were terribly lace- 
rated and bruised by walking barefooted over the 
rolling stones ; and few of us, in a long life pro- 
bably, will easily forget the pain and suflFering of 
this day's march. 

In the evening, the chief of Rojapo-mah came 
into camp and presented a few cotton cloths as a 
present. In return I gave him a bottle of brandy 
and saw him clear out of camp, with, which con- 
descension he was quite delighted; but, being 
still apparently suspicious of his safety, I perceived 
that he kept turning round every minute to see if 
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any one was pursuing him. A few hours enabled 
us to erect small huts for the Coolies, Sipahees, and 
ourselves, and^ as the rain had set in heavily, we 
passed that evening over a good log-wood fire, 
though almost suffocated by the smoke. 

7 th. — We were in a wretched predicament to-day, 
as we could not leave our leaky frail huts. We 
appeared enveloped in darkness^ even at noonday, 
and a drizzling rain never ceased. We made huge 
fires with wet wood, and were nearly blinded and 
almost suffocated by the smoke ; but the cold 
driving wind^ and excessive dampness of the 
atmosphere and ground, were very trying ; more 
particularly as many of us were laid up with severe 
colds from walking in the river Deeboo for so many 
hours on the previous day j nevertheless, the whole 
party was in good spirits, and no grumbling voices 
were heard. 

Sth. — In the course of the day the sun came out, 
and several of our party proceeded to pay the chief 
of the village of Eojapo-mah a visit, who resided 
only about a mile and a half distant from camp. 
They were all treated with great civility, and the 
chief invited them into his house, and offered them, 
out of a trough placed in the middle of the house, 
a ladle of fermented liquor as thick as mud, the 
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smell of which was quite sufficient to debar them 
from partaking of the proffered cheer. I was 
much amused by the action and g'esture made by 
the chief on his being* asked by me to allow his 
children to go to Now-Gong* to be taught in our 
schools. He declined the offer^ and said that he 
would rather part with his life than his sons^ though 
I promised good treatment and plenty of handsome 
cornelian beads^ the first consideration with a 
Nagah. The chief got up several times to 
reply to questions put to him through our inter- 
preters, and evinced much fear of our having a 
design of kidnapping his sons ; but, after quitting 
my presence, they presently returned to camp to 
gratify their curiosity and barter something with 
the camp followers, and their suspicions seemed 
considerably abated. 

In the vicinity of Rojapo-mah great numbers of 
tea trees were observed growing Inxuriantly in the 
jungle, some twelve or fourteen feet high; but w^ 
did not discover that the Nagahs ever drink tea. 
We were unsuccessful in collecting tea seeds ; for, 
although the Nagahs have no use for them, and are 
ignorant of their value, this was not the case with 
the pigs, for the shells were seen in abundance 
under the trees. The afternoon wns passed in 
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receiving* visits from the chiefs^ and accepting^ their 
presents of elephants' tusks^ spears^ and cotton 
cloths, as tribute^ or mark of allegiance to the 
British Government. We were much amused by 
the Nagahs performing their martial exercises for 
our diversion^ and throwing the spear as if io. 
action with an enemy. They are particularly 
dexterous in holding* the spear in the hand^ 
spinning it round with great rapidity, and then 
suddenly throwing it with considerable precision 
at an object fifteen or twenty paces distant, 
hallooing", yelling, and jumping about with the 
greatest agility, as if in the presence of a foe. 

dth. — Leaving a guard with our provisions in 
camp, near Rojapo-mah, we rose early to adjust 
the loads of the two hundred Coolies who carried 
our baggage and provisions, and, by nine a.m., each 
porter having received his load of about twenty 
seers, or forty pounds, and arranging them in a 
long row in rear of the main body of our force, we 
pursued our course up the stony bed of the Deeboo 
river, for six miles in and out of the water, ankle 
and knee deep, over slippery rolling stones and 
immense boulders, for upwards of five hours. The 
latter part of the route was over some gentle 
ascents and descents, through thick tree jungle. 
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till we reached the long* high hill on which 
Cheereh-mah was formerly situated. We then de- 
scended into an open rice valley which had just 
heen reaped. Here, by the side of the roaring* 
rivulet, the Deeboo (for it had now become a 
small stream), we encamped for the night, having 
only progressed nine miles in about seven hours. 
Throughout this day's march we were compelled to 
keep to the bed of the river, for the country was 
so impenetrable from high grass and tree jungle ; 
but, if we had delayed a few days till a path had 
been cut, we should have been saved much suffering 
in walking in the water for so many hours with 
bare feet. 

10th. — Just as we were preparing to set out this 
morning, my cook was found to be unable to 
accompany us to the next encampment ; he was a 
great opium eater, and, his stock of opium having 
failed, sickness prostrated his strength. We 
gave him some medicine, and left a Coolie to 
bring him along after us slowly ; but, as soon as 
we had started, he refused to be carried, and was 
accordingly left by the Coolie in the encampment. 
We marched at half past eight a.m., and our route 
to Tokojinah-mah was first over low hills, and then 
through several narrow valleys beautifully culti- 

D 
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yated with aalee^ or winter rice, which was just 
ready to be gath^*ed in. The ascent to Tokojinah- 
mah was tortuous and precipitous, over huge ledges 
of rocks and innumerable stone steps. We wended 
our way up to the summit of the hill with great 
fatigue, and entered a wooden gateway on the 
edge of a jH-edpice by climbing up several steps. 
As soon as we passed through the gate we founds 
on our right hand^ a small piece of table land 
about 100 yards square^ and on this spot were 
situated twelve Nagah huts. On turning to the 
left we commenced another ascent of 200 yards, 
to gain the summit of the range, on which were 
twenty houses. The chiefs of both villages 
attended on us^ and presented cotton cloths, 
spears, fowls, and eggs, as tribute or token of sub^ 
mission^ and in return for their civility a little salt 
was distributed. After a few minutes' halt we 
proceeded on our way for some distance over 
most difficult ground, abrupt ascents and descents^ 
through grass and tree jungle ; and meeting with 
no streams for some time^ we were all gfreatly dis- 
tressed with thirst. By persevering, however, we 
at last reached the Eengmah river, called by the 
Nagahs, Beeyong, and the joy we all felt at getting 
a drop of water to assuage our burning thirst, can 
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only be appreciated by those who have been 
similarly situated. 

It was now past three o'clock f.m ; and^ although 
we had been seven hours on the trudge^ still we 
had only come seven miles by the perambulator. 
The Coolies, or porters, with our baggage and 
provisions, were a long distance in the rear^ and 
we were all completely knocked up. To proceed 
further in the attempt to reach Mozo-mah that 
night was quite out of the question j we, accord- 
ingly, bivouacked for the night in the midst of 
bamboo jungle, about two hundred feet above the 
river Bengmah on the side of a hill. We cut down 
the bamboos^ erected small huts^ and made our- 
selves as snug as the rough sloping ground would 
admit; but our camp was confined^ damp, and 
gloomy in the extreme; hoar frost covered the 
ground, the wind was high and very cold, and, 
what with hourly patrols to be ready for any 
attack of the Nagahs, we passed a sleepless night. 

11th. — ^At nine a.m., the thermometer stood as 
low as forty degrees, when we commenced our march 
towards Mozo-mah. After two hours' sharp ascent 
over precipices two thousand feet high, by a path 
eighteen inches wide, we traversed a frightful 
gorge, and began to descend to the low hills, on 
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which Mozo-mah and £ono-mah are situated^ and 
encamped on the sloping side of the high range^ 
opposite Mozo-mah^ in the midst of terraced fields. 
We were truly glad that we had met with no 
opposition whilst in the pass^ or many lives must 
have been lost ; for the Nagahs could have attacked 
us by rolling down stones upon us^ whilst making 
our way through the pass, with perfect impunity j 
and, on this account, in future, if open hostilities 
are ever resorted to, this route should be avoided. 

The views yesterday and to-day, as we crossed 
over the high range to Mozo-mah, about 5,250 feet 
above the level of the sea, were very beautiful. 
We were delighted to see numerous villages east of 
Mozo-mah, and a good deal of rice cultivation. On 
our first arrival in camp, it was pleasing to notice 
with what cheerful agility the Nagahs ran off with 
their peculiar yelling noise, skipping over the walls 
three and four feet high, to the wooded hills, to 
bring us in a supply of firewood, as well as bam- 
boos, and we were not long in constructing little 
sheds or huts with the rice stubble of the fields. 
Daily did the Nagahs resort to our camp in great 
numbers, without the slightest fear, and bartered 
their pigs, fowls, cotton cloths, and cloths made of 
the bark of the nettle plant, for salt, cornelian beads. 
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&c. Every endeavour was made to induce the 
chiefs of the village of Kono-mah to deliver up the 
persons who were conceri^ed in the surprise and 
destruction of the outpost at Lunkae, in October, 
1844, and for which a portion of the village of 
Kono-mah had been burnt by Mr. Sub- Assistant 
Wood, in January, 1845, but all in vain. The 
chiefs came into camp frequently, and represented 
the state of affairs ; half of the inhabitants of the 
village, they stated, had fled to the jungles with 
their property, expecting that the lex talionis 
would be momentarily enforced against them by 
our troops as before. They were perfectly at our 
mercy j we might reduce the village again to ashes, 
destroy their grain, and bring them to the utmost 
verge of distress,— still they, as chiefs, could not 
deliver up the delinquents. The community did not 
allow them to exercise such a power j nor were 
they acquainted with the names of the criminals, 
for a small body had gone on the foray from their 
village, and committed the massacre, and, consC'- 
quently, it would rest with us to punish the whole 
community for the misbehaviour of the few ; they 
(the chiefs) had restored the four muskets carried 
off on this occasion, and while they pretended to 
deplore the customs of their country, in sanctioning 
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and approving* these inroads^ they implored the 
clemency of the Oovemment^ and begged that their 
tribute and submission might be accepted. 

The arguments used by the chiefe being* correct 
in regard to their inability to apprehend and de- 
liver up the culprits^ and the village being deserted^ 
and three villages having being burnt in the pre- 
vious expedition^ without any good resulting from 
it^ it appeared perfectly impossible to hunt down 
the Nagahs in these mountain fastnesses; and it 
seemed highly unadvisable to retaliate on them for 
past outrages, by seizing their grain, destroying 
their houses, carrying off their cattle^ and having 
recourse to other severities necessarily attendant 
on open hostilities, in the present crisis when the 
names even of the culprits were not known. In 
fact, such proceedings would only tend to exas- 
perate and close the door to reconciliation, as well 
as defer to an indefinite period the cessation of 
these barbarous practices ; as conciliatory measures 
were also the positive and primary object of the 
mission, we did not feel justified in rejecting the 
submissive demeanour and proffered tribute of this 
treacherous, savage clan, for the prospect of 
waging an unsatisfactory and hopeless war, without 
any hope of ameliorating their future condition. 
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The chiefs were accordingfly again taken into 
favour^ and the assurance that their past misdeeds 
were overlooked^ was received with manifest feel* 
ings of joy and confidence. 

All the chieft were summoned to witness the 
taking of the oaths admitiistered to them according 
to their own most solemn ceremonies. Written 
agreements were drawn out by us (for the Nagahs 
have no written language)^ and thoroughly ex*^ 
plained to them^ and^ to show their assent to the 
proceedings^ they placed a double-barrelled gun 
between their teeth^ after this a dword and a spear^ 
and declared that^ if they swerved from their oaths> 
they would fall by the one or the other. In their 
agreemenlB^ they jn'otnised not to molest dieir neigh- 
bours in future ; to abstain from plundering excur- 
sions^ andcutting off theheads of any Nagahs or other 
clans ; to refer all disputes to British autboritied ; not 
to commence hostilities with any clan without their 
sanction; and annually to pay tribute as a token of 
allegiance to the British Government^ who^ in 
return^ would redress their grievances^ protect 
them from aggressions^ and secure their general 
Welfare by such measures as would conduce to 
their happiness. 

lUth. — I visited the village of Mozo-mah this 
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momingp in company with Mr. Thornton, who 
continued his survey from the camp and through- 
out the yillagce. On the summit of a hill joining 
the main high range leading to Foplongmaee and 
Yang, we counted 165 houses, and, as the hill is 
cultivated from the hase to its summit in plots or 
walled terraces, it would he a most formidable 
place to assail, as each house is surrounded with a 
stone wall, and a street with stone walls on each 
side, four and five feet high, extends from one end 
of the hill to where it joins the principal range. 
From the top of the Mozo-mah hill, we had a fine 
view of many villages in the distance, to the north- 
east, and innumerable cultivated patches on the hills. 
Their cultivation is managed with the hoe, and 
every terrace is irrigated by water being carried 
along narrow trenches a great distance in every 
direction, so that these narrow-walled terraces, at 
first sight, look like steps ascending to the villages, 
till a nearer approach shows the cause of the 
labour bestowed in their construction. 

On our way up we saw twenty black and brown 
cows grazing in the stubble ; they were of a larger 
breed than those found in the plains of Assam, and 
were in excellent condition. The Nagahs do not 
consume milk^ and cattle are not used for tilling 
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the ground^ but are kept chiefly for sacrifices and 
feasts. They have many pigs and fowls, and eat 
every kind of flesh. That of the elephant is highly 
esteemed, and a dead elephant is a g'lorious prize 
for a whole village. It is also said that they are 
not averse to tigers' flesh. We were treated with 
great civility, and invited into their houses, which 
are gable-ended, and about thirty or forty feet long 
by twelve or sixteen feet wide. Each house was 
divided ofi* into one or two rooms ; the pigs, fowls, 
wife, and children, were all huddled together, with 
the grain in large bamboo baskets five feet high 
and four in diameter, in the same room. In one 
comer was a trough filled with some kind of fer- 
mented liquor made of rice, which was thick and 
white, and most ofiensive to our olfactory nerves. 
In this trough they dip their wooden cups or 
gourd bottles, and all the morning the Nagahs 
lounge about in the sun in their little court-yards, 
and, seated upon a high stone commanding some 
extensive view, sip this abominable beverage. The 
gable ends of the houses are generally built up 
with planks of wood fastened with cane and bam- 
boos, one above the other. The houses are built 
with no pretence to regularity ; they are uncon- 
nected, have distinct court-yards surrounded with 
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•tone walls; and a little bamboo railing. The eaves 
of the houses are within two ftet of the ground^ 
to prevent their being blown away by storms^ and 
the walls are made of split bamboo interwoven 
together. The inside of the houses is exceed- 
ingly filthy^ and some of the old men and women 
were so dirty in their persons, that I should say 
they had not washed themsdves for years, and 
this, perhaps, is not much to be wondered at, for 
this morning the thermometer at seven a. h. stood 
at thirty*six degrees, and the night was exceedingly 
cold* Water left in a pan froze one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness, which quite astonished our camp 
followers ; and one gentleman, who had been bom 
in India, exclaimed, that for the first time in his 
life he had seen ice and hoar frost on the ground 
but he never wished to see it again* The climate, 
indeed, at this time, was very fine ; a strong, brac« 
ing dry wind and hoar frosts every night seemed 
more like England than actual residence in the 
East. 

The Nagahs of Mosso-mah manufacture a strong 
thick cloth well adapted for their changeable and cold 
climate ; it is made of the bark of the stalks of the 
nettle plant, and is of a brown colour with black 
and red stripes, or quite plain^ and is generally 
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used by the Nagabs as a chudder^ or covering* 
tbrown over the body. The climate here is not 
favourable to the growth of cotton^ but they pro- 
cure abundance from Sumokhoo-Ting*. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The policy of making roads through the Angahmee Nagah country 
digcuflsed — Different routes now practicable —Return journey — 
Death of the cook. 

ISth. — Last night was, as usual, excessively cold, 
and few of us enjoyed any sleep. Early in the 
morning" the ground was covered with hoar frost, 
and at eight A. M. the thermometer stood at 
thirty-nine degrees. I was much amused to-day 
at the modest request of the Mozo-mah chief, to 
grant him a guard of twenty sipahees to be sta- 
tioned in his village, when he said he should be 
able to fight all his enemies, and he would first 
commence by taking his revenge on Kono-mah. I 
reminded him that he had only just sworn not 
to go to war with any tribe in future, but par- 
ticularly with the Nagahs of Kono-mah j all the 
Nagahs were British subjects, and if he waged war 
with any of them I should punish him for so 
doing. If a guard were located in his village, it 
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would be to put a stop to feuds and predatory 
inroads for skulls and property, and not for his 
ag^grandizement, or to bring* all the small villagea 
under his sway. The crime of murder would in 
future only be settled by the offender being hung* ; 
such was British law. This the chief could not 
at all comprehend, and he did not want any guard 
if he was not allowed to make war on his enemies. 
As some have advocated the expediency of open- 
ing a communication to promote trade with the 
north-eastern parts of Assam from this point, par- 
ticularly with the people called Shans on the 
other side of the Palkoe Mountains, from Northern 
Ava to the Khyendwen river above Munee- 
poor, the question merits attention. On a review 
of the subject it will be seen what benefits would 
be likely to accrue to the Province of Assam, if 
such a scheme was carried out. It is generally 
believed there are three routes from Assam to 
Northern Ava and the Khyendwen river. The 
first is by Hookong*, a territory occupied by Sing- 
phoos, a lawless disunited people; and before that 
point is reached, a most desolate country of nearly 
two hundred miles has to be traversed, two causes 
sufficient to deter traders from following* such a 
course, and it is, therefore, completely closed. 
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The second route is from Seebsaghor to Cheng- 
bang in the Nagah hills^ a journey of four days ; 
and^ from Chengbang to langa^ it is estimated 
that the distance may be two days' journey^ and 
thence to the valley of the Khyendwen it is said 
to be two more ; requiring altogether eight days^ 
two in the plaim and six in the hills. The opening 
of this route is not deemed impracticable^ though 
difficult, particularly as the Nagahs have not yet 
been brought thoroughly under British rule^ 
though they nominally acknowledge fealty to the 
British Gk>vemment. Until this be completely 
effected^ and we can ensure the safety of life and 
property to the traveller^ no trade could be carried 
on with Assam by this route. At present we have 
little or no control over the Nagahs^ nor is there 
any likelihood of the Nagahs becoming civilised 
within the next century^ and desirous of a free 
intercourse being kept up with strangers. This 
route^ therefore^ even if opened, must, in conse* 
quence^ be deemed closed to traders. 

The third route to tiie Khyendwen river is from 
the south-eastern quarter of the Now Gong District 
through the Angahmee Nagah hills^ vid Sumokhoo- 
Ting^ Tokojinah-mah^ and Mozo*mah. This last 
village is 133 miles from Now-Oong^ or twelve days' 
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journey; beyond Mozo*mah to the south-east the 
country has not yet been explored by any European; 
a thannah and police militia have been located at 
Sumokhoo-Ting* since 1846^ and the Anghamee 
Naghas have received our advances very favourably^ 
and entreated that other posts might be established 
amongst them. When this is accomplished^ and 
this tribe submits to taxation, which is anticipated 
to occur at no very distant day, there will^ 
probably, not be any insuperable difficulty in 
crossings the southern mountains to the Khyend- 
wen river^ estimated at about eight days' journey 
from Mozo-mah. 

The supposition of the Angahmee Naghas becom- 
ing friendly, and fully able to supply all provisions 
required, renders such an undertaking appare^tly 
very feasible. But^ admitting that this last route 
is opened^ and safe for traders at the point crossed 
in the third route to the Khyendwen river^ the 
Shan population is very scanty, and^ therefore^ 
there could be little or no trade that would confer 
much benefit on the Assamese; and the route^ 
<3fnce opened^ would expose central Assam to all 
the cruel ravages of the Burmese^ an old and 
inveterate foe^ who would take every opportunity 
of any misunderstandings between the two Govern- 
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ments to send hostile parties to enter into the very 
heart of the unprotected southern frontier of 
Assam and centre of the valley^ lay waste the 
country^ and carry off the effeminate people as 
slaves. If this route was once made easy^ it is 
greatly to be feared that the valley of Assam 
would seldom be left undisturbed^ and our military 
force would be required to be located on the 
southern mountains^ to guard the passes into the 
Now-Gong District. In every view^ therefore^ it 
would seem uncalled for and unnecessary for the 
promotion of commerce, as it would be visionary 
and unwise to open roads to admit enemies into the 
province. 

The fourth route into the Burmese territory is vid 
Sumokhoo-Ting, Tireeah-mah, Poplongmaee, and 
Yang, to Muneepoor, which was travelled over in 
January 4832, by Captains Jenkins and Pemberton; 
and, as there is a police post established at Bheemah- 
poor, it only remains for the Muneepoor Govern- 
ment to establish another post at Yang, when the 
communication with Now-Gong would be immedi- 
ately opened, and rendered safe for travellers and 
trade. At no distant day we may expect to see 
this route used, and by this course a little trade 
might be earned on with Assam. 
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The fifth route from Now-Gong to Muneepoor is 
through Northern Cachar to Silchar, on the river 
Sormah j it is open and perfectly safe for travellers 
and traders throughout the year, and it is hy this 
line that we hold any intercourse with Muneepoor 
by land from Now-Gong, 

14:th. — ^The thermometer at M ozo-^mah, at seven 
A.M., stood at thirty-six degrees, and sheets of 
hoar frost covered the summits of the hills ; we all 
felt the cold very much, and, setting out at eight 
A.M., we trudged along rapidly to keep ourselves 
warm, and, by three p.m., we reached Cheereh-mah, 
maldng two of our advaDce marches in one, dis- 
tance ten miles 3 but it must be borne in mind 
that, after the first long ascent from Mozo-mah, we 
descended from the hills, which were upwards of 
5,000 feet high. Another circumstance that also 
rendered our return march more rapid and easy, was 
owing to the precaution we had taken, whilst at 
Mozo-mah, of having some of the narrow paths 
over frightftdly high precipices, widened and fenced 
in, so that we traversed the passes in half the time 
occupied in our advance. The Coolies, or por- 
ters, and the troops, rejoiced greatly at our return 
to our old encampment at Cheereh-mah, for the 
former, being thinly clad, suffered exceedingly 

E 
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from the cold experienced at Mozo-mah. In fact 
the whole camp was in a state of one continued 
cough all night. Boaring fires were made, and 
each porter w^s supplied with a Nagah cloth as a 
covering ; but still their sufferings^ while exposed in 
an open bivouac^ were gfreat^ and many were heard 
to say that they should remember the Nagah trip 
for the remainder of their lives. It was laughable 
to hear the natives describe theii: si^fferings at 
Mozo-mah to the people who brought us our letters 
from Now-Gong. The weather^ they said, was so 
intensely cold that even fire would not consume 
the wood^ and when they put their hands into the 
flame^ though they were slightly singed^ they felt 
no heat. 

Close to our camp^ we discovered a piece of 
cotton cloth^ which the servants recognized as be- 
longing to the unfortunate cook who refused to be 
carried by a Coolie^ and was left behind at Cheereh- 
mah^ on the 10th ; he had been seen on the pre- 
vious day by a p^rty of police^ close to our camp^ 
Y^ho gave him son>e rice, and, though he w^s 
afflicted with a bowel complaint, we were sadly 
disappointed on our arrival in not 'finding him, and 
concluded that he had been devoured by tigers. 
Two days afterwards, however, the chief of Mozo- 
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mall brought in his blanket to us at Bojapo-mab^ 
and assured us that he had found the corpse close 
to our camp, by the side of the river DeeboOj and as 
there were no wounds or appearance of vicdence on 
the foodj^ there can be littie doubt but that the 
poor wretch died from diarrhoea^ a lamentable 
victim to the effects^ or rather the want^ of opium* 
We all much regretted that we had not sent back 
a party of Sipahees with some porters to bring in 
the poor man^ but on the lOthj, at the end of a 
fatigxiing march^ no one could have returned that 
day^ and till night-fall we expected him to join us. 
Besides^ as the chief of Tokojina-mah, on the morn- 
ing of the lOth^ had promised us that he would 
take care of him till we returned, we were under 
little apprehension for his safety. From all we 
could learn, however, on our return, the cook, it 
appeared, refused to go to the Nagah village ; he 
probably felt safer in our old camp than in their 
company, and, in consequence, sank under his 
disease, on the night before we returned. 

ISth. — ^About eight A. M., the loads of the 
porters who carried our baggage and provisions 
being arranged, we commenced our march in the 
usual order. The morning was mild in com* 
parison with what we had experienced at Mozo- 

E 2 
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mah ; still the ground was covered with hoar-frost 
in many places^ and when we took to the bed of 
the river Deeboo, we felt it excessively cold, and 
were upwards of four hours in reaching Eojapo- 
mah. Few of us, however, thought much of 
this day's exposure in wading through so much 
water for so many hours with naked feet, as we 
had become inured to this sort of travelling ; more- 
over, we were returning to our camp, and promised 
ourselves a few days of rest after our late fatigues. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Preparations for the expedition to Northern Cachar— Severe cold^ 
The village of Beereh-mah — Mode of life among the Nagahs — The 
advantages of teetotalism in the jungle — The village of Semkur 
—Flight of the inhabitants — Hosang-Hajoo — A visit to the chief 
— ^Betom to Now-Grong — Results of the expedition. 

The 16th and 17th were passed in making* pre- 
parations for our trip to Hosang-Hajoo^ in Northern 
Oachar j we reduced our force to fifty bayonets ; 
packed up our provisions — sixty inaunds^ or 4,800 
lbs. of rice, dal, oil, treacle, and tobacco — in small 
cane baskets, lined with leaves, each containing* 
twenty seers weight, or a Coolie^s load, and wer6 
prepared to commence our march on the 18th. 
Unfortunately, it was a very wet day, and, as the 
whole camp was comfortably housed in little grass 
huts, we thought it most prudent^;o halt another day. 
On the 19th, at nine a.m., we set out and passed 
through the village of Rojapo-mah. The chief, who 
was very civil^ took us to his house^^ and begged 
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US to taste his liquor from a wooden troug^h ; but 
we declined drinking* at so early an hour^ and were 
glad of any excuse to avoid partaking of such a 
beverage. After leaving the village^ the road was 
excellent for a couple of miles ; we then entered 
a heavy^ dense^ bamboo jungle^ which we passed 
through with the greatest difficulty^ and were much 
annoyed by leeches; after this, we climbed several 
low hills, and passed through dense, wet, long grass 
and tree jungle alternately. We then ascended 
a high hill, and wound round along the ridge 
for some distance till we descended to the Konboo 
river, at the base of the village of Chah-mah. Our 
camp was very confined and damp, and though th6 
march was only nine miles and a half, the porters 
with our provisions and baggage did not come 
into camp till six p.m., greatly exhausted. As we 
had been enveloped in a dense wet mist or fog all 
day, and our clothes were completely saturated, we 
hailed with no little joy the arrival of the porters 
with dry clothes and provisions, though at a late 
hour. 

20th — ^At eight a.m., hoar frost covered the 
ground, and the thermometer was at thirty-six 
degreed, but we started at nine. Immediately on 
leaving camp, we aseended a long, high hill, and 
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wound over a precipitous ridge for some distance 
with many adcents and descents^ thi^ough heavy 
grass and tree jungle. We then passed through 
thte village of Lehah-mah^ consisting of thirty-nine 
houses. The chief came Out io meet us^ and pre- 
sented to us fowls^ ^S^) cloths^ &c.^ as tribute^ 
and, on receiving a few conch shells, beads, knives, 
seiBsorsji ahd handkerchiefs, as a return present, he 
was quite delighted, and went back to the village 
and brought us a basket of apples, the finest I ever 
saw in India. They looked like orange pippins, 
but were as sour as veijuice. We saw some 
fine peach trees close to the village, and met with 
many oak and fir trees; cofiee in full berry was 
also abundant^ 

On leaving Lehab-mah the road was execrable — a 
mere blind footpath ; and th6 jungle so thick that 
our progress wa& much impeded. After climbing" 
and Winding roimd the sides of sevel*al hiU^, we 
quitted the grass jungle and came out On hills 
totally oleai' of ttees, and entered the villfege of 
Lakeh^mah, consisting of thirty-Seven houses. On 
escehanging ihe usual presents the chief was well 
pleased, and we passed on to a deep Valley, from 
which, by a zigzag footpath, we were led ov^r one 
of the most precipitous hills I have ev6r crossed. 
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We were obliged to crawl up it on our hands and 
knees with naked feet; walking was quite out of 
the question, for the paths were as slippery as 
glass^ and a single false step would have ended in 
destruction by a roll down a precipice of many 
hundred feet. With great labour, however, we all 
managed to crawl over it in perfect safety, and 
reaching the banks of a small stream, not far from 
Beereh-mah, by five P. m., m the midst of high 
grass jungle, we set to work quickly and soon 
erected grass huts, and the porters coming into 
camp by eight p. M., completely knocked up, we 
were not long in getting our dinner, and making 
ourselves comfortable for the night. 

Some idea may be formed of the impassable 
qature of the country we travelled over this day, 
when I state that we only came eight miles one 
furlong, by the perambulator, in eight hours. It 
is perfectly wonderful to observe the hardy little 
hill Kookie and Meekir porters, with their loads, 
wend their way over these steep hills and preci- 
pices; each porter carries a spear, the handle of 
which being pointed with iron, he places on the. 
ground, and advances steadily and safely oyer the 
most fearful places, with greater facility than 
people of the plains can without any load or in- 
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cumbrance. Indeed^ Assamese porters would be 
perfectly useless in this hilly country. The Nag^ah 
guides and our interpreters seemed determined to 
take us by the most impassable routes j almost 
every high hill might have been avoided^ if we had 
known the country^ and had cut a path previously 
to our advance^ but to this the Nagahs seem 
averse^ and their endeavour always is to go over 
the summits of the highest hills in a straight line^ 
forgetting, or being ignorant, that the longest way 
round is generally the shortest way home. On 
this day we saw the snowy mountains of Bootan, 
close to Tezpore^ at the incredible distance, I 
imagine, of not less than 100 or 150 miles in a 
straight line ; we were all struck with their mag- 
nificent grandeur. - - 
21st.— We marched at nine a.m., and after a 
long, tedious, fatiguing ascent, through fields of 
rice and cotton, we gained the summit of the high 
hill on which the village of Beer6h-mah, consisting 
of 117 houses, is situated. The entrance to the 
village was over a single plank laid across a 
wide ditch, and the hill was steep and pangied* 

* Pangies are a speeies of sharpened bamboo struck in the ground, 
and forming an effective defence against any sudden incursion of the 
enemy. 
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in every direction^ and rendered inaccewible to 
any sudden attack. Having" been greatly fkti^ed 
by the previous da/s march^ althouifh we had 
only some three miles to go^ we deemed it prudent 
tiot to proceed further^ and encamped at the foot t>f 
the hilL The Nagahs here^ as in most othei^ 
places we piussed through^ seem to lead most idle 
lives^ lounging* about their tourt-yards^ basking 
in the sun throughout the mornings and drinking 
the usual beverage^ a fermented liquor made of 
rice. 

The inhabitants of Beereh-mah are in person the 
most filthy set of Nagahs we ever met with. 
Their bodies are literally covered with dirt, and 
in dealing or bartering they practise many mean 
and petty tricks, in order to drive as hard a 
bargain as possible. They ^re totally devoid 
of a spark of generosity, and will not give the 
most trifling articles without receiving i^emune- 
ratioH. They are gr#at traders in brass orna- 
ments, conch shells, and beads ; and it is said that^ 
till very lately, it was the great mart on thfe^ 
hills for the sale of slaves. The atmosphere here 
was particularly clear, dry, and bracing, the ther- 
mometer Standing at 86 deg. at eight A, M. The 
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been under cultivation^ as they are ^covered with 
gns8 three or fotir feet high^ and are very free from 
tree jungle. 

22nd. — We left Beereh-mah at eight A. M.^ and 
encamped at two p. m. in the midst of a heavy 
tree jungle hy the side of a small stream, barely 
sufficient to supply our wants; but as there was 
no water^ we were informed^ for many miles be- 
yond this^ we were constrained to encamp^ although 
we had only come seven miles in si:^ hours. 

The first ascent from camp was long^ steeps and 
fatiguing; a blind path led us over undulating 
hills^ covered with tree jungle, and confining our 
view to a few paces before us^ which rendered 
the march dull, gloomy^ and monotonous. We 
met with the coffee plant growing under the shade 
of large trees most luxuriantly, and we picked up 
gallons of apples^ but they were miserably small 
and excessively sour. 

29rd. — ^Our route to-day was very tortuous over 
low undulating hills, or skirting round the base 
of high hills for three or four miles. We then 
traversed a comparatively level country^ and crossed 
the Longting and Langjillee streams^ at this time 
five or six yards wide ; but in the rains they cannot 
be less than twenty or thirty yards broad. Be- 
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sides these streams we crossed two small rivulets^ 
and after ascending* the hi^h hill of Bosompoe-mah^ 
a villag'e of twenty houses^ we encamped close 
to it, having", by the perambulator, come thirteen 
miles three fnrlongs in about seven hours. Be^ 
tween Beereh-mah and Bosompoe-mah, a distance 
of twenty miles, an uninterrupted heavy tree jungle 
prevails, devoid of a single human habitation ; at 
least, if any exist, they were hidden from our view- 
A more dreary, gloomy, desolate wilderness can 
scarcely be imagined. We served out two days' 
provisions to each individual in camp to-day, and 
directed the spare porters to hasten on in advance 
to their homes in Northern Cachar by forced 
marches, as we could not tell how many days we 
should be in reaching Cachar, or whether we 
should have any surplus provisions, if not supplied 
in that district. 

24th. — The ascents and descents to-day were 
frequent and sharp. The path was very tolerable, 
though it was exceedingly winding, and passed 
through a desolate wilderness of bamboos, tree 
and grass jungle. We were six hours travelling 
eleven miles and a quarter, and encamped near a 
small stream in the midst of a bamboo jungle. 
Two large rivers were crossed during the day. 
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called the Tumakee^ or Dhunseeree, and the 
Toomkee, besides several other small rivulets. 

25th.— We marched at seven a.m., and passed 
through the deserted villages of Deelong and 
Koodeerong, situated on rather high hills. The 
path was execrable the whole day^ passing through 
dense heavy grass and ktiggra, or reed jungle, as 
well as high bamboos and tree forest alternately; 
and our view was confined to the narrow path over- 
grown with jungle ten and twenty feet high. We 
crossed the Par river, and walked up the beds of 
four other streams ; the first, five furlongs j the 
second, two miles one furlong; the third, four 
furlongs ; and the fourth, two miles and a quarter. 
We were all much fatigued by climbing over huge 
boulders and round rolling stones, in and out of 
the water, ankle deep, for so many miles, and did 
hot reach our camp near Semkur, till four, p.m., 
distance sixteen miles. As usual, we encamped in 
a dense jungle of bamboos, and, though it was only 
four P.M., we could scarcely see. 

Our surveyor came into camp completely ex- 
hausted, and we thought he was attacked by fever j 
the fact, however, was, that he was a very abste- 
mious man, and was alwaj'^s boasting of the inex- 
pressible delight he experienced in satisfying hia 
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thirst from every limpid stream^ and eating sweet 
biscuits. By his own account^ on this distressing* 
march he had swallowed a quart of cold water^ 
and he came into camp pale as death^ and talked 
of going to bed directly. Perceiving, however, 
very clearly the position he was in, we gave him a 
pint of warm porter, and he rallied instantly, and, 
with a dish of hermetically sealed soup, and a 
slice of ham, he soon got over his fatigue, and 
ever afterwards he failed not to join our party in a 
substantial luncheon on cold fowl and bacon, or 
beef, with a glass of brandy-and-water. 

Whilst leading a sedentary life in the plains, a 
sweet biscuit and a glass of water may be whole- 
some enough, but the wear and tear and exposure 
to wet and cold in the damp jungles, united with 
excessive fadgue in climbing steep hills, certainly 
require a more generous diet ; for I am persuaded 
that half the sickness on these trips is generated by 
bad living and over fatigue. In the evening we all 
sat down together, and mutually sympathized in 
e%0h other's sufferings over a glass of grog and a 
cheroot ; and, before we retired to rest, we wished 
each other a happy Christmas night, but no more 
retunis of such a trying Christmas day's journey, 
through a country swarming with wild elephants. 
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26th.^Sa.Ymg failed yesterday in reaching* the 
village of Semkur^ a short walk this morning' of a 
mile brought us to it^ when we discoveired that the 
inhabitants had all fled to the jungle^ fearing that 
they would be seized as porters to carry our 
baggage; not knowing that we required neither 
provisions nor porters^ for we had brought what we 
required with us throughout the whole journey, 
and were thus quite independent of the Hill tribes, 
on whom it would be the height of foUy to tru8t> 
when the success of the expedition depended on 
the freedom of its movements. Nothing, however^ 
that we could say^ prevailed on the inhafaitants to 
return to .their village* They urged the fear of 
being seized to act as porters ; but this was a mere 
pretext ; they had had an affray with the, Nagahs 
some months previously^ and were apprehensive 
that they might be deemed answerable for several 
who were killed on the occasion ; but mutual in- 
juries rendered retaliation unnecessary. AH that was 
insisted on was a cessation from future hostilities. 

Semkur is in the jurisdiction of Tooleeram^ and is 
inhabited by a mixed class of Cacharqes and Nagahs. 
A few years ago it contained 200 houses; but' has 
dwindled down to thirty-nine. They have sever^ 
salt springs, and> it is said^ they used to supply the 
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Na^ahs with a large quantity of salt in exchange 
for pigs, cloth^ and rice, of which latter article they 
grew little, confining their attention chiefly to the 
manufacture of salt. Now, however, the salt 
springs are scarcely worked, or only sufficiently to 
supply their own wants. 

Qlth. — ^We marched from Semkur at eight A.M., 
and travelled over an undulating country, through 
high reed grass jungle and bamboos, for four hours, 
when, suddenly, our guide declared he had for- 
gotten the path, and this caused us little surprise, 
as the country was so full of wild elephants' tracks 
that it was impossible to discern the right path, 
unless we were certain we were proceeding in the 
proper direction. The grass, however, was so high 
that we could not see five paces before us ; having, 
therefore, lost th3 road, we were quite bewildered. 
Our party consisted of about 800 men, and not a 
soul knew the route; in this dilemma we began to 
retrace our steps, and, after wandering about for 
an hour in all directions through a heavy jungle, 
with our clothes completely saturated, at last to our 
great delight, Ramdass, a Cacharee guide, climbed 
up a tree and soon put us on the right track to 
Hosang-Hajoo. After traversing a low ridge of 
hills for some time, exposed to the sun, we soon 
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became dry, and then descended into the bed of the 
Mahoor river^ up which we wended our way for 
two miles and seven furlongs. 

From this point, the ascent to the summit of 
the hill on which the village of Hosang-Hajoo is 
situated, is a distance of two miles. Being greatly 
fatigued, we had made up our minds to encamp on 
the banks of the Mahoor river for the night, but, 
gaining certain intelligence of our being so near 
our own more civilized villages in Cachar, in a 
moment all forgot the fatigue of the day, and a 
loud huzzah proclaimed our advance to Hosang- 
Hajoo, which we reached at four p.m., having come 
fourteen miles in eight hours. We were truly 
delighted at reaching this little stockaded out-post, 
garrisoned by twenty men of the Now-Gong police 
militia, as all our anxieties lest we should run short 
of provisions, become bewildered in the jungles, or 
be attacked at night by the Nagahs, and other con- 
tingencies, were now at an end. The Nagahs had 
built us comfortable huts, and we all spent a merry 
evening over a log-wood fire, and the meeting with 
letters from our friends added in no small degree to 
our joy and satisfaction, for we had been some 
weeks without receiving any ddk or post, as the 
letter-bearers wisely refused to cross the Dhun- 

F 
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seeree river to join our party in a country, wher^ 
the lives of friends or foes are in equal jeopardy. 

28th. — Early this morning, the Nagah chief of the 
village of Hosang-Hajoo, invited us to accompany 
him through the village. "We first went to a large 
building called Hangkee or the Daka chang, in 
which all the boys of the village reside, until they 
are married. The building was about sixty feet 
long, and twenty high, with gable ends. The 
inside of the house consisted of one large room, in 
the centre of which a wood fire was burning on the 
ground, and wooden stools were arranged in rows 
for the boys to sleep upon. At one end, a small 
room was partitioned off for the accommodation of 
an elderly man, who was superintendent of the 
establishment. There were forty boys assembled j we 
gave them presents of knives, beads, and scissors, 
and asked them, whether they would learn to read 
Assamese, if a schoolmaster were appointed to teach 
them. They were highly pleased with their presents, 
and declared they would most assuredly try to 
learn the Assamese language, if a schoolmaster 
were appointed. A schoolmaster was accordingly 
at once located in the village, and the Bible in 
Assamese and Bengalee, with other books, was 
supplied. In the course of a year, several boys 
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learned the first rudiments of the lang^ag'e^ and one 
has attained such proficiency as to be able to write 
an Assamese letter. Who shall say that the Bible 
will not be the means of changing* the habits and 
ideas of these wild savag*esP The experiment is 
worthy of trial ; they have no caste or prejudices of 
creed to deter them from adopting* Christianity; 
and^ if successful in one instance, it cannot be 
deemed visionary to anticipate that the darkness 
and ignorance that now overshadow the land may 
be speedily dispelled, when our rule will prove a 
blessing" to these benighted tribes, who would 
henceforth enjoy the fruit of their labours in peace 
and prosperity. 

On leaving the boys, our attention was next 
directed to the Hilokee (a building of similar 
dimensions and construction with the Rangkee), 
devoted entirely to the use or residence of the 
girls of the village, who live in it altogether, in the 
same manner as the boys, until the day of their 
marriage. About twenty damsels presented them- 
selves ; they were all decently attired ; a large 
sheet with coloured stripes was worn round the 
waist, extending to the knees, and a blue cloth w^as 
folded over the breast under the arms : a profusion 
6f glass bead necklaces adorned their necks with a 

F 2 
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number of brass ear-ring-s of all sizes. An old 
woman superintended the establishment^ and the 
utmost order seemed to prevail in both the 
Rangkee and the Hilokee. 

The boys and girls take their meals with their 
parents, work for them during* the day, and at night 
retire to their respective asylums ; all the youths 
see the girls during the day without the smallest 
restraint, and they select their own wives, and are 
married by the consent of their parents. In the 
afternoon, the chief came down to our camp with 
all the unmarried girls of the village, whom we had 
seen in the morning. They were all neatly dressed, 
and walked in file two deep, holding each other by 
the hand, arid wheeled into line as regularly 
as a regiment on parade. All the young men 
of the village followed in the rear, singing and 
clapping their hands. At first we could not 
imagine what was the meaning of the procession, 
until we were told that they were going to honour 
our visit with a grand dance. Line having been 
formed, and the camp assembled, two damsels 
stepped out in front of the party, and danced with 
a peculiar kind of hopstep on one leg alternately, 
different from anything I have ever seen, in excel- 
lent time, to a song and clapping of hands by tbo 
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young* men. When these damsels were fatigxied, 
two others in succession modestly stepped out and 
kept up the dance, and when it was over, we gave 
each 3' oung" lady a silver four anna piece, when they 
wheeled into line, and in ecstasies with their 
presents of scissors, needles, and beads, marched 
home with all the youths in regular order, singing 
as they went along. 

In stature the Nagah women are short and 
athletic, with flat noses, small sharp eyes, the upper 
front teeth projecting a little, and the hair cut 
short whilst single j but, when married, the hair 
is allowed tp grow long. They are coarse and 
plain, which is not to be wondered at, as they per- 
form all manner of drudgery in the field, supply 
the house with water and fuel, and make what- 
ever clothing is required by the family. 
, A vast change has come over the Nagahs in this 
village; formerly shells and beads would purchase 
anything; but it is not so now. The chief re- 
marked, ^^ Since we became British subjects, we have 
paid revenue in coin, and with it we can procure 
anything we require; we, therefore, no longer 
want shells and beads ; we are now protected by a 
guard from the attacks of our neighbours, can 
cultivate our land, have cows, pigs and fowls. 
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and enjoy the fruit of our labour in peace and 
security/' 

The Nagfahs are the most unprejudiced race X 
have ever met with as regards their diet. They 
eat dogs, rats, elephants, tigers, rhinoceroses, cows, 
pigs and fowls ; but, strange to say, they have no 
ducks. A dead elephant is esteemed a great prisse 
as well as a delicacy. The flesh is merely dried in 
the smoke and eaten without any &rther cooking, 
either roasting or boiling. They are extremely 
fond of spu-ituous Uquors, the stronger the better j 
we gave them wine, beer, and brandy ; the latter 
was highly approved of, but the bitter taste of the 
beer they did not at all relish ; they did not either 
like vinegar or sauces, or anything sour; but 
sugar, jams, aniseed, or anything sweet, pleased 
them much, and they immediately asked for more. 
In fact they ate and drank of everything we offered 
them, and smoked our cheroots with great satis>- 
faction. If such a people could receive a moral 
education, how soon would their habits of rapine 
and murder be changed, and their fertile, well- 
watered soil, be converted into one of the most 
beautiful tracts on which mortals could reside. 

2dth. — We marched from Hosang-Hajoo at seven 
A.M., and reached Thyloosa, a Cacharee village of 
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thirty-one houses^ not far from the Deeyong* river at 
one P.M. The path was very tolerable, the ascents 
and descents frequent, but not long or very steep^ 
and the porters came into camp at three P.M. 

SOtk. — To Alhoosa fifteen miles. In the course 
of the march we saw eight or ten small Cacharee 
villages; but we did not pass through any, our 
route being through thick bamboo jungle the 
greater part of the day. 

Slst. — ^To Patpoa fifteen miles five ftirlongs. As 
had been the case yesterday, the villagers had 
erected huts for our reception in a high bamboo 
jungle, and, on our arrival, the whole camp was 
supplied with provisions. Here the Havildar, who 
was taken ill at Semkur, and had been carried 
daily in a doolie, died on the march. This was the 
second man of the detachment who died from cold ; 
every care and precaution had been taken to pre- 
serve the health of the troops, by getting them 
little huts, and supplying them with abundance of 
good provisions, and giving them a pig at almost 
every Nagah village, but all in vain. They are so 
imprudent after a fatiguing march, in casting off 
their clothes when greatly heated and exhausted, 
and at night in exposing themselves to the damp 
atmosphere over their fires, that it is wonderftil we 
only lost three lives during the expedition. 
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1st January. — We were five hours marching to 
Digram, a distance of twelve miles. The path was 
gfood and the ascents slight; but our supply of 
water was scanty, consisting only of a couple of 
small pools of stagnant water, as the stream was 
dried up. Our course from Hosang-Hajoo to this 
point was most dreary ; we scarcely met or saw 
any villages; our route for the last thirty miles 
was one continued monotonous trudge through 
bamboo jungles, from day to day, our view being 
confined to the footpath we were travelling along. 
I suppose, however, our route was the most direct, 
and fewer impediments to our progress were met 
with than would have been the case had we gone 
from village to village. We were constrained, 
therefore, to sacrifice the change of scenery, and 
the pleasant meeting and intercourse with the in- 
habitants of villages, to the necessity of moving 
onwards with the greatest facility ; the more so as 
the Sipahees still continued to sufier much from 
coughs, colds, swollen, bruised and cut feet, which 
compelled us, after leaving Semkur, to cause three 
or four men to be carried along in doolies every 
march. To-day we saw a crow for the first time 
since we left Dheemahpoor and entered the hills. It 
is a remarkable circumstance that there are neither 
crows nor jackals in the Nagah hills, and their 
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absence failed not to make us feel very sensibly 
that we were in a different climate and country. 

2nd. — ^Watjoor on the Deeyong* river. We made 
our march to this place in three hours. Here we 
paid off the Kookies and Meekir Coolies or porters^ 
who served us so faithfully throughout this expedi- 
tion, which may now very properly be said to be 
concluded^ as on this day we left the hills^ and the 
next morning crossed the river Deeyong. From this 
pointy in four easy marches through the plains^ we 
reached the station of Now-Gong, whence we set 
out on 6th January^ vid AUunkah^i Kamurakattah^ 
and KotteeatoUee. 

The result of our trip may be now briefly stated. 
A long and successful tour of 338 miles had been 
made from Now-Gong vid Kachooamaree^ Dhee- 
mahpoor on the Dhunseeree river, thence to Rojapo- 
mah, Mozomah, and Kono-mah, eastward. Our 
course was then to the south-west by Chah-mah, 
Beereh-mah, Sankur, Hosang-Hajoo to Northern 
Cachar, debouching by the Deeyong Mookh or 
Mouths, on the plains of Assam to Now-Gong. 
The following table shows the stages and distance 
of each day's journey : — 
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Number 
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from Now-Gong to 


of miles. 
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1845. 


Gamp 


mis. far. 




Nov. 20 Koteeatollee .. 


12 


Large village 


21' Dubboka 


10 


Laige village on Jummoonah river 


22 Howrah-ghat . . 


10 


Small village on Jummoonah river 


23 Kachooamaree . 


12 


Small village 


24 Halted 






25, Seelbhetali 


15 


On the Jummoonah river 


26 Mohungdehooa 


10 


Small village on Jummoonah river 


27 Burjoree 


15 


A small stream, dense tree jungle 


2S Dheemapoor . . 


15 


Dhunseeree river 


29'Halt^ 






30! 


— 




Dec 1 


99 






2 


99 


— 




3 

4 
5 


99 


—^ 




Deeboo river . 


10 


Near pass of Sumokhuting 


6 


Rojapo-iiiah . . 


7 1 


Camp on west bank of Deeboo 


7 
8 
9 


Halted 


— - 


River two miles from Rojapo-mah 


99 

Cheereh-mah . . 


9 


On the Deeboo river 


10 


Deeyong river . . 


7 


Camp tree and bamboo jungle 


11 


Mozo-mah .... 


3 


Camp rice fields 


12 
13 
14 


Halted 


— 




99 

Cheereh-mah . . 


la 


On the Deeboo river 


15 


Rojapo-mah . . 


9 




16 


Halted 


— 




17 
18 
19 


99 







99 

Chahmah 


9*4 


Camp Kambao stream 
On the banks of a river 


20 


NearBeereh-mah 


8 1 


21 


Beereh-mah . . 


3 


Hills covered with grass, small stream 


22 
23 


Camp tree jungle 
Bosompoe-man 


7 
13 3 


Small spring, but little water 
Small spring 


24 


Bamboo jangle 


11 2 


99 


25 


Bamboo jungle 


16 


99 


26 


Semkur 


1 


Small village 


27 


Hosang-Hajoo. . 


14 


Little water from a spring on the hill 


28 


Halted 


— 


• 


29 


Thyloosa 


8 3 




30 


Alhoosah 


15 




31 


Mere path from 








Deeyong river 


15 5 




1846. 








Jan. 1 


Camp Digram. . 


12 


Little water 


2 


Watjoor 


7 


On the Deeyong river 


3 


Allunkah 


8 4 


Muddy water stream 


4 


Kamura katta. . 


10 




5 


Koteeatollee . . . 


12 




6 


Now-Gong .... 
Total 


12 




338 mis. 


1 
1 
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Not a shot was fired throughout the journey, or 
the slightest sign of a hostile feeling manifested 
towards the mission, which wisely was too powerful 
to admit of opposition. We were everyivhere 
received with a friendly spirit, and the chiefs of each 
village rendered cheerful submission, and presented 
tribute of elephants' tusks, cloths, and spears, 
according to their means. Mr. Thornton, who 
accompanied the expedition, surveyed the route 
traversed, and plotted off on a large scale a most 
valuable map of the greatest portion of the Nagah 
hills attached to the district of Now-Gong. The 
grand objects of the expedition, the conciliation of 
the tribes, and the acquirement of more accurate 
knowledge of the country, were, therefore, con- 
sidered to have been more fully attained than on 
any former occasion. 

The Eookie porters, inhabitants of Northern 
Cachar, in the Now-Gong district, who accom- 
panied us throughout the journey, are so little 
known, that they merit distinct notice. The in- 
formation given about them in the next chapter, is 
gathered from public reports, and inquiries carried 
on personally among the chiefs of the tribe and 
the people itself. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Kookies — ^Population— Goremment — Marriage rites — Criminal 
code — Funerals— Beligion — Hunting and war — Customs — Occupa- 
pation — Productions — Character — Dress — Reyenue— Villages. 

The Kookies aver, that they emigrated from 
Tipparah to Northern Cachar, in the reign of 
Kishen Chunder, sixty years ago, and in the 
years 1828, 1829, Gohind Chunder, Rajah of 
Cachar, employed them to wage war with Too- 
leeram Senaputtee. On one occasion they, in con- 
cert with Tooleeram's cousin, Gohind-Ram, com- 
pletely took him by surprise, set fire to his house, 
cut up a number of his followers, and dispersed 
the remainder; and after this event, finding the 
country probably free from enemies likely to dis- 
turb them, they remained in their present position 
in Northern Cachar, 

In the year 1846-47, several colonies of new 
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Kookies immigrated from Tipparah, vid the bed of 
the Barak river, and joined their brethren in 
Northern Cachar. The number of tribes, and 
the total population of all classes residing in 
Northern Cachar, is estimated by the following 
Table at 21,845 souls :— 
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Number 


Persons 


Total 






Name of Clans. 


of 


in each 


of each 




1 




Houses. 


House. 


House. 




Hozae Cacharee 


234 


5 


1170 


3 


HiU Cacharee 


788 


6 


3940 




3 


Meekirs 


364 


6 


1820 




4 


Old Kookies 


667 


5 


3335 


> Kookies 
( 10,910 


5 


New Kookies 


1515 


5 


7575 


6 


Nagahs 


701 


5 


3505 




4269 


5 


21>345 



Exterminating wars amongst themselves having 
compelled the Kookies to seek shelter and pro- 
tection in Cachar^ their attention seems wholly 
given to agricultural pursuits, and they are appa- 
rently completely weaned from all desire of pur- 
suing their old custom of perpetual war with their 
neighbours. They live on the most friendly terms 
with the Eiachang Nagah and Meekir tribes, and 
are greatly respected by them for their known 
martial character. The marauding Angahmee Na- 
gahs look on the Kookies with awe or respect, and 
have, in consequence, never dared to attack them. 
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In the Tipparah district there are innumerable 
tribes or clans of Kookies under the rule of here-? 
ditary Rajahs or chiefs. In Northern Cachar 
the principal old clans are four in number, viz. : 
Khelemah, Ranthoe, Bete, Lamkron, and with the 
last colony several Rajahs or chiefs have arrived, 
whom all the Kookies seem to respect. They are 
divided into three clans, as follows : — 

Villages. Houses. 

1. Jang'sen clan . • 28 . . . 907 

2. Taddaee „ . , 12 • . .666 

3. Shingshoon „ . . 1 ... 62 

Grand Total 41 1,616 

For each of the old clans there are five chiefs 
or elected managers of the community. The first 
is called a Ghalimj the second, Gaboor; the 
third, Burchapea j the fourth, Chota Chapea ; and 
the fifth, Tangba. These five persons are elected 
by the Raj clan, or village community, and they 
form a council for the settlement of the affairs of 
the tribe, in accordance with the wishes of the 
people. In all affairs of importance the}^ assem- 
ble together, and nothing is decided on excepting 
by the majority of the votes of the most influential 
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members of the cfaiii^ giren through the elected 
eouncil. 

On the death of the GhaHm^ the Ghaboor sue- 
ceeds him and not his son or brother^ and pro- 
motion is thus by reg^ular rotation. On the fifth 
being promoted to the fourth grade^ his vacancy 
is filled up by a g'eneral election of a proper per- 
son from the tribe to fill the vacant seat. The 
council decide all petty disputes^ and impose fines 
on the delinquents for all trivial as well as hein- 
ous offences^ and the penalty of death is not in- 
flicted either by the Rajah or the council for 
theft^ adultery, or murder, and whatever is realized 
from fines by the council is divided among'st them 
according" to their respective grades. When a 
fine is paid with a pig, the animal is killed and cut 
up into pieces, and portions are given to all the 
chiefs, as well as to the owner of the hoiBse in 
which tl^ pig has been cooked, and: the remainder 
is given in equal portions to the public. On mar- 
riages and deaths, and on oceasions ^i worship- 
ping the gods, the chiefs are first presented with 
spirituous liquor, and after them others of less dig- 
nity, which is considered a great mark of respect. 

Marriage is not consummated before the age of 
puberty. When a youth is desirous of marrying 
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into any family^ big parents visit tbe parents of the 
damsel selected^ and present a pitdier of spirituous 
liquor^ If thi& be refused^ tbe proposed alliance is 
declined ; but^ if tbe liquor is accepted^ tbe youtb 
is sent for^ and^ if bis fatber id able to pay in kind^ 
or coin^ twenty-five rupees (32. 10s.) to the parents 
of tbe damsel^ tbe marriag'e soon takes place; 
btberwise^ tbe young* man is formally made oyer 
td tbe care o$ tbe parents of the damsel^ to remain 
in bonda^ for a certain number of years^ generally 
twa or tbrei^ and sometimed five« Should be fall 
sick^ be returns bome^ and the period of absence 
does not count as part of the time agreed upon to 
be «rr«l. Whe. th. period of JSa ex^ . 
grand feast is given in proportion to their means^ 
and tbe marriage ceremony is performed by tbe 
Obalim^ or dbief of tbe vfllage^ The bride and 
bridegroom place their feet together on a large 
stone, and tbe GbaUm, after sprinkling both with 
vmter, addresses tbe bride thus ^^ 

^^Tbis man has taken you to be bis wife: be 
feitbfuly and have no evil communicatians with 
other men.. Live with biifi, cheer him with liquor 
and meat, and make him happy all the days of his 
life, and may you be blessed with a numerous 
progeny. If ycm act otherwise, you will be a wortb- 
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less creature, and will be fined heavily/' With 
this peroration the marriage ceremony concludes, 
and thenceforward they are deemed man and wife. 

If a woman leaves her husband, and is guilty of 
adultery, the injured husband invites the members 
of the council to visit him at his house, places a 
jag of liquor before them, and states his complaints 
The offender is immediately summoned^ and, if 
guilty^ does not hesitate to confess his guilt; the 
council of chiefs then fine him, in property or coin, 
about forty rupees. The injured husband receives 
thirty rupees of the fine, and the council retain ten 
rupees for their own remuneration. The faithless 
woman is not taken back by her injured husband, 
but is permitted to remain with the defendant. 

If a maiden is seduced, as soon as the parents 
hear of it they have her married at once to her 
lover, with the usual ceremonies. If a widow is 
seduced, a pot of liquor is exacted as a fine; but 
the chiefs do not interfere in a matter of seduction 
as in a case of adultery. 

When a man's house is robbed, or cotton or 
grain.is stolen.from the. field, if the thief is appre. 
bended, he is fined ten rupees, which is paid to the 
plaintiff, who then purchases a, pig worth one 
rupee, and four annas worth of liquor, and gives 
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both to the council for their decision Qn his case. 
If the charg*e of theft is not substantiated^ the 
complainant is fined a pitcher of liquor. 

A year after the death of a man's wife he 
summons her relatives^ treats them with liquOr^ 
and solicits permission to cut his hair. In the 
second year he ag'ain assembles his late wife's bro- 
thers and relatives^ and gives them a feast of a pi^^ 
rice^ and liquor^ intimating* that his wife has be^n 
dead so long^ and that he is desirous of marrying 
again. If his request be acceded to^ he may again 
enter the state of wedlock ; but without permission 
he cannot marry again. A widow is bound by the 
same custom as a widower. She may marry again 
after three years have elapsed from the death of 
her husband, with the consent of her deceased 
husband's relatives. 

If a man dies at night his body is burned in the 
morning. Vegetables and rice are placed on the 
spot where the body was burned, and the relatives 
of the deceased address the ashes of the consumed 
corpse thus, ^^ We bid you farewell to-day ; what- 
ever money and rice you have acquired, leave with 
us." On the following day friends resort to the 
deceased man's house, and offer up a sacrifice of a 
fowl to the gods Tevae and Sangron. Liquor is 
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fraely partaken, the good qualities of the deceased 
are recitedi and mueb lamentatioii is made* When 
a married sian dies^ all his iriends assemble and 
bewail their loss, YegetaUes and rice are eoc&ed^ 
and placed on the left side of the corpse with a 
gourd or bottle of liquor. The whole party are 
then treated with liquor. The youtlis of the village 
prepare a bier, and the corpse is washed and dressed 
in new clothes to be bui*ned« They place on the 
corpse hjs sickle, spear^ eating utensils^ and personal 
ornaments, and a rupee on his mouth. The whole 
of the villagers then^ dressed out in their war habi* 
liments, accompany the corpas to the funeral. The 
m.en who bear the body are entitled to the rupee 
placed on the mouth of the decease. The widdw 
puts on all her best clothes and wnaments^ 
adorns herself with flowers, and joins the proces- 
eion bearing the body to the fun^^al pyre. On the 
body being consumed to ashes^ the widow puts 
aside her ornaments and flowers^ and takes a final 
leave of hear husband's remains in the words^ 
^^Thus long have we lived together^ this day are 
we separated ! '' and> placing rice and vegetables on 
the ashes of her husband, with reverential obeis- 
ance to the same^ she iretui^sis home with dishevelled 
hair. 
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The iiiiierak of the Beli clau of Kookies are 
ooaducted in the following fashion. Soon sftet 
death the corpse is washed with warm water, and 
ooTered up with a cloth ; after which friends are 
summoned to meet together at the bouse of the 
deceased^ where, after passing the day and night 
in taking liquor and food^ each indiridua] gives 
the corpse a new cloth^ the body is interred with 
the clothes^ ornaments, eatii^ utensils^ sword and 
epeUT, and the company then return home^ Tbe 
day after the ftineral a bamboo arrow is made, in 
front of the house where the deceased resided, and 
aft«r being spit on by every one, is then thrown 
into the jungle. A tree is likewise planted, and 
a fowl sacrificed, which concludes the obsequies. 

Most indistinct notions are entertained in regard 
to religion. The Kookies certainly seem to believe 
in a future state of retribution and a plurality of 
gods or spirits, who, they affirm, have equal powen 
The principal deities woi*shipped are called Tevae 
and Sangron, to whom fowk^ pigs, and spirituous 
liquor, are offered in sacrifice on all occasions of 
sickness, famine, or other affliction^ which they 
conceive is the surest method of averting evil and 
bringing their wishes and undertakings to a sUc<>^ 
cesdfnl termination. 
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The Kookies have no images or temples of any 
kind. When the spirit departs from the body, the 
angel of death is supposed to convey it away 
according* to its merits in this life. If a good life 
has been led in this world, the soul is transported, 
with a song of triumph, to the gods, ever after to 
remain at ease, and free to go whither it listeth. 
The sinner, however, is subject to a variety of tor- 
ments — to impalement; to be cast into a deep burning 
gulf; hanging; and to exposure to the excruciating 
agony of being immersed in boiling water. As to 
how long liberty and happiness are enjoyed by the 
good, or how long the wicked are tormented in the 
next world, no definite ideas seem to prevail. They 
imagine they are bom ag^ain in some other state. 

Injuring the property of others, or taking it 
without payment; using violence ; abusing parents; 
fraudulently injuring another; giving false evidence; 
speaking disrespectfully to the aged ; marrying an 
elder brother's wife; putting your foot on, or walking 
over, a man's body; speaking profanely of religion 
T-are acts of impiety. 

Feeding the hungry ; giving alms to the poor ; 
liquidating the debts of the needy; giving shelter to, 
and assisting, travellers; bestowing anything re- 
quired by another to make an offering to the deity ; 
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respecting superiors ; fanning a person when over- 
come with fatigue and heatj being kind to chil- 
dren; teaching the minah^ parrot^ and bheemraj, 
to talk J worshipping the gods j bringing^ a person 
home at night by torchlight, when bewildered in 
the jungles; obedience to parents and superiors; 
giving water to the thirsty, and being courteous to 
everybody — are meritorious deeds. 

The Kookies are fond of hunting, and destroy 
many elephants for the sake of the tusks, which 
always meet with a ready sale in our markete. 
The weapons used are a small bow with poisoned 
arrows, a spear, and a dao or sword, a most de- 
structive kind of heavy short weapon. They are 
fond of war, but not apparently for the mere sake 
of plunder, but to gratify a spirit of revenge, or, it 
is said, to procure heads for some religious cere-* 
mony on the death of a Rajah. They do not 
attack their enemies openly in the day, but steal 
on them by night; and having surrounded the 
place to be attacked, at the break of day rush in 
on every quarter and exterminate y^oung and old, 
women and children, indiscriminately. If com^ 
pletely successful, some few may be spared to be 
kept as slaves. Previously to setting out on a 
hostile incursion, they offer up a pig as a sacrifice 
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to the deity. If any one of the party is slain 
by the euemy^ the corpse is buried on the spot 
without burning*, the customary ceremonies being 
difi^pensed wlth^ and neither relatives nor fri^i^ 
lament tog'ether on the occasi<Hi. If yictoriousj^ 
they bring home tlie heads of their enemies, and, 
on reaching their villages, the warriors, dressed 
out in their war attire, have a dance, beat 
drums, play bamboo-pipes and the instrument called 
jhanjh ; after which the heads of their enemies are 
fieistened to a pole, and stuck up at a spot where 
three or four roads meet together. 

In a memoir on Sylhet, Cachar, and other dis- 
tricts, by the late Captain Fisher, formerly Super- 
intendent of Cachar, that officer states, ^^Tbe 
object of the Kookie inroads on the plains is not 
plunder, for which they have never been known 
to show any desire, but they kill and carry away 
the heads of as many human beings as they can 
seize, and have been known, in one night, to carry 
off fifty. These are used in certain ceremonies 
performed at the funerals of their ehie&, and it 
is always after the death of one of their Bajahs 
that their incursions occun The Kookies have 
been accused of cannibalism, and I am aware of 
one instance in which the charge seemed substan- 
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tiated^ but they disclaim the hnpatatioii "with much 
vehemence/' 

In my tours in the hills I hare had a good deid 
of commmiication with the Kookies, as they are 
the most hardy and best Coolies in the district for 
fain trarellhi^* The Kookie chiefs have likewise 
frequently visited me at Now-Gong ) and when* 
ever I put the question to them^ whether they did 
not eat the flesh of human beings slain in battle^ 
they have invariably promptly denied the exist- 
ence of such a custom in the tribe with apparent 
abhorrence ; and although nothing eomes amiss to 
a Kookie— the elephant^ rhinoceros^ and beef^ be- 
ing equal delicacies —we have been unable to prove 
that they are or ever were cannibals* 

Lieutenant Vincent describes the new Kookies 
as follows:— ^ The new Kookie clans have an 
excellent form of govemmait* They are presided 
over by Bajaha and Muntrees, who dedde all 
matters of dispute brought beforo them; and in 
such respect do they hold their Eajahs that th^ 
woid IB law. Osie, among all the Bajahs of ea^ 
class^ is chosen to be the Prudham or chief Bajah 
of that clan. The dignity is not hereditary, as is 
the case with the minor rajahships, but is enjoyed 
by each Rajah of the clan in rotation. All the 
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Rajahs are connected/ having* sprung* from the 
same original stock; nor can any other person 
succeed to this dignity until the present race of 
Rajahs is extinct. Should none of the family 
survive^ the family of the chief minister would he- 
come the head of the clan^ and^ consequently^ that 
from which the Rajahs would be selected ; but 
there can be little fear ; of any such contingency, 
as the person of the Rajah is held to be sacred# 
For instance, should two clans go to war, the 
inferior members on both sides might be killed, 
but no one would think of killing* either Rajah. 
It \vas on this account that the Eiookies were so 
incensed at one of their Rajahs having been killed 
by the Nimzae Nagahs in August, 1860. The very 
night the Rajah died they assembled their forces 
from , all quarters, to the number of 300 or 360 
fighting men, and on the following morning moved 
to the attack of Nimzae. The Nagahs, though war- 
like and prepared to repel them, were terrified at 
the approach of such an . overwhelming body and 
fled in haste from the village, and the Kookies 
followed them up, overtook and killed their Gong 
Boorah, the others only saving themselves by 
flight.'^ 

The Kookies have some strange customs, one 
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being* that of smoke-drying' the dead bodies of the 
Hajahs. After the death of a Rajah his body is kept 
in this state for two months before burial^ in order 
that his family and clan may: still have the satisr 
faction of having him before them. He is . then 
interred with grand honours, cows and pigs being 
killed to feast the whole clan, and pieces of their 
flesh sent : to distant villages. The heads of the 
animals killed at his burial are placed on large 
posts of wood over his grave. His son, however 
young, is then elected Bajah, and looked up to 
with ah almost superstitious respect. Should a 
Rajah fall in battle, by any chance, they immcr 
diately proceed on a war expedition, kill and bring 
in the head of some individual, hold feastings and 
dancings, and then, after cutting the head into 
pieces, send a portion to each village of the . clan; 
This was done on the murder of the Kookie Rajah 
by the Nimzae Nagahs. A party set out on a wai*- 
expedition and brought in a head from some Nagtih 
village tributary to Minupoor, and perfidrmed the 
ceremonies above described. This is considered in 
the light of sacrifice to appease the manes of the 
deceased chief. 

The, tusks of all elephants killed by hunting- 
parties are the property of the Rajah : to whose 
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village the soecessful hunters bdcrngf and as a 
reward the Rajah bestows cm them the fiesh of 
the slain ele{^iant^ or feasts them with a pig^ which 
is cmisidered ample renmneraticn* 

Should any subject conceal a task, or indeed 
the smaQest trifie^ which the Rajah wished for and 
had demanded^ be wotdd immediately be* tried by 
the Rajah and Muntrees^ and himself and family 
degraded to perpetual slavery. AH the property 
they possess is by simple sufferance of the Rajah. 

Theft among them is punished in the same way^ 
by oondemnation to perpetual slavery^ The par^ 
ties thus: doomed become the property of the 
R^ah^ are compelled to till his lands^ and perform 
every kind of wwk required. 

The Koddes are inveterate smokers^ and even 
children of five years old are seen with a bamboo 
pipe in their mouths. The mem smoke pipc^v 
either of plain bambo(^ both bowl and stalk, or 
brass bowls oornamented. with a bird or some other 
device with a bamboo stalk.. The women smoke 
^ habUefaubble/' or the tobaceo drawn through 
wat^. This; water^ when well impregnated with 
tobacco-juice, is put by in a goblet to be drunk 
by tike men^ wbo! sip a moothfid at a time^ Train- 
ing it in their moaths for half and hour and up* 
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wards^ probably f<Mr thse sake of the bitter narcodc 
it eontains. 

The men^ like the Nagabs, when not employed in 
QultiYatiog m preparing thekr lands, sit basking in 
the sun, and smoking their pipes } the women, on 
the other hand (here again like the Nagah women), 
are never idle:. When not employed in household 
duties, or the eultivation ol their fields, they ar« 
to be seen with their pipes, between thcor teeth, 
smoking hard, and working away at the loom, on 
widch they prepare four differe&t kindfi of cloths. 
A white cloth with a black border for the men ; a 
blue dyed cloth, also for the men, of about five feet 
long^ both worn wound round the body ; a striped 
cloth, of about eighteen inchea broad, worn as a 
petticoat, reaching irom far below the navel to 
hali^way down; the thigh; and a thick quilt made 
of pieceB, of raw cotton woven into a cross woof of 
cottosi tibread, the same as i& mentioned under the 
head of the old Kookies. 

The. Kookjies^ cultivate rice and cotton, bat in a 
manner quite opposed to the system pursued by 
the Cachareeft and Nagahs, the iormi^ of whom 
raise three crops of rloe^ from tib^e same land«, and 
the latter four^ The Kookies raise only one crop^ 
and then relinquish the land and cut down new 
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forests of bamboo for the cultivation of the suc- 
ceeding* year. Their rice is of a very superior 
description to any I saw in Northern Cachar, and 
is raised from seed brought from their own coun- 
try and Muneepoor. The crop is not cut till 
November, whereas that of the other Hill tribes 
is cut in August and September; their cotton 
is also very fine. Besides this they grow to- 
baccoj and all the usual vegetables met with in 
the hills. 

The men are powerful and hardy^ but turbu- 
lently inclined. Having been accustomed to war 
in their own country, they are exceedingly well 
suited for soldiers, and those that have been 
enrolled in the Kookie levy at Silchar have 
turned out well. The £ookies in Northern Cachar 
are most anxious to be enlisted in the Now-Gong 
militia, a desire that should be gratified, as likely 
to civilize them. They are frugal in their habits, 
no Aian thinking of taking a wife until he is able 
to support one, as he has to pay a dowry for her 
in the first instance to her parents, var3ring in 
amount according to the rank of the girl. They 
are also particularly modest and decent, each man 
living with his family in a separate house. The 
widows also live in houses of their own (in this 
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respect like the Nag'ahs and Gacharies), built for 
them by the villagers. 

The men wear a largfe cloth^ sometimes two^ 
wrapped loosely round the body^ and hanging from 
the shoulder to the knee. Underneath this they 
Wear nothing*^ the whole body being bare, in which 
they consider there exists no want of modesty, as 
such has been their custom from time immemorisl. 
When engaged in any occupation, they either 
wrap their cloth round the lower part of the body, 
or twist it round the waist with the ends hanging 
down in front, the back being left quite bare. 
They are always to be seen with a belt slung 
across the shoulder, suspending at the side either 
a sheath with their d&o or hatchet in it, or a 
knitted bag containing their pipe, tobacco, aiid 
tinder-box. The belt, in the case of a poor man, 
is merely a piece of deerskin, about two inches in 
breadth J in that of a wealthy man, four or five 
inches broad, decorated with four or five rows of 
cowrie shells. They also wear a kind of iron 
skewer, or, if poor, a porcupine's quill, stuck 
into their back hair^ which is tied together in a 
knot. 

One of their ornaments has a very singular 
appearance. The ear is bored in the fleshy part, 
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and drawn out and stretched over a thick adlver 
ring^ one of which I found on measurement to be 
five inches and a quarter in circumference^ and one 
inch in breadth. Of course it takes time for the ear 
to attain this size ; but they commence at an early 
age by putting pieces of bamboo and cane into the 
pierced holes, which gradually stretch the skin to 
the required size. A singularly distinguishing 
mark between the Jangsen and Taddoee clans is^ 
that the former have the skin of the ear stretched 
to its utmost extent, while the latter have very 
small holes pierced in the cartilage. 

The women wear a short striped petticoat. 
Teaching from the upper part of the stomach half 
way down to the knee^ Married women have 
their breasts bare^ but all virgins are covered, 
wearing a similar cloth to the petticoat wound 
round the bosom underneath the armpits. They 
wear their hair prettily plaited at the back, the two 
ends being brought round in front and tied just 
above the forehead in the form of a coronet. like 
all hill people^ the Kookies are most dirty in their 
habits^ very seldom washing their bodies^ which 
are covered with dirt and smoke. Probably this dis- 
inclination to perform necessary ablutions, among 
all hill tribes, may be accounted for by the water 
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near a hill village being* generally very scarce^ and 
also by the coldness of the climate. 

The Rajahs of the New Kookie clans annually 
collect at the end of the hardest a pig* and two 
maunds of dhan (paddy)^ or an estimated value of 
three rupees from each house^ besides other collec- 
tions made on extraordinary occasions^ and all 
the elephants' tusks brought in throughout the 
year by the hunters from their villages. They 
have hitherto presented only one elephant's tusk 
annually to Government ; this year four tusks and 
seventy rupees in cash were collected from them^ 
and they are assessed for the friture at one rupee 
a house^ an arrangement wliich I understand finds 
great favour among the Byots^ as they hope 
their Bajahs will be content with Government 
commission^ and relieve th^n from fheir former 
exactions. 

The sites of the £ookie villages are well chosen 
on the broadest parts of the highest ridges^ with 
water near at hand^ generally a small hill stream. 
Some of the chief villages contain as many as 200 
houses, commodiously buHt on platforms raised 
between three and four feet from the ground. 
lEy&ry part of the house is formed of bamboo^ 
there hemg but few trees of any kind^ and little 
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or no grass in Northern Cachar, as the character 
of the whole country is a dense forest of hamboo. 
The posts of the houses are bamboos, driven deep 
into the ground; the walls are formed of split 
bamboos^ of which the platform is also made, and 
the thatch is composed of bamboo leaves neatly 
put on. For greater security against the in- 
clemency of the weather, an outer covering of 
split bamboos fastened together is occasionally laid 
over the thatch. The house is divided into two 
rooms of a tolerable size. 

The houses of the poorer members being so 
good^ it may be supposed that the Bajah has a 
fine building for himself; it may indeed be called 
a palace, being of great length, height, and 
breadth (I have seen some upwards of 100 feet 
in length) built with large posts, and thatched 
with grass, or grass and bamboo leaves inter- 
mingled. It is raised four feet from the ground^ 
and is very neat inside^ having a long room in the 
centre for the use of the Bajah^ with small rooms 
on either side partitioned off for the slaves, who 
cook and perform other menial offices. No ani- 
mals^ with the exception of dogs, are kept within 
the house, which stands in a large courtyard, 
and, in addition to the usual stockading round the 
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village, is^ in the case of the chief Rajah of the 
clan^ surrounded with a douhle palisade for his 
greater protection. The minor Kajahs have a 
single palisade round their houses. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Expeditions against the Angahmee Nagahs — ^First expedition from 
Muneepoor — Second ditto— First expedition from Now-Gong — 
Second, third, fourth, and fifth Expeditions fh)m Now-Gk)ng. 

The country occupied by the Angahmee Nagahs^ 
south of Now-Gong, is bounded on the north by 
the Dhunseeree river, on the south by a high range 
of mountains, forming the boundary between the 
Muneepoor territory and Now-Gong*, Poplongmaee 
being the most southern Angahmee Nagah village 
within the district. The western boundary extends 
as far as Hosang Hajoo. The limit of the eastern 
boundary is still undefined and unexplored^ but 
the Deeyong river on the north-east separates the 
Lotah Nagahs in the Seebsaghur district from the 
Angahmee Nagahs. 

The first time the Angahmee Nagah country was 
ever visited by Europeans was in January 1882, 
when Captains Jenkins and Pemberton, with a 
party of 700 soldiers, and 800 Coolies, or porters, 
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to carry their baggag'e and provisions^ marched 
from Muneepoor in process to Assam. The route 
pursued was md Seng-mie^ Mueeyang^kbang^^ Mu-* 
ratnkhunao^ Mohee Long*^ ^^^Sy Foplongmaee^ 
Tireea^mah^ Sumokhooting*^ Dhunseeree river^ 
Mohun^ Behooa and Bamsah^ which latter place 
they reached about the 23rd of January 1833. 
The whole party suffered much from the want 
of provisions^ and^ in consequence^ were obliged 
eventually to march the whole day through a heavy 
dark forest^ until they arrived at Dehooa, where 
their wants were supplied. The party were opposed 
in their progress from Yang to Poplongmaee by 
the Angahmee Nagahs^ and having no idea of the 
effect of fire-armSj their resistance was most de- 
termined. They rolled down stones from the 
summit of the hills^ threw spears^ and did their 
utmost by yelling and intimidation to obstruct 
the advance of the force^ but all in vain. The 
village of Poplongmaee^ consisting of 800 or 
400 houses^ was occupied by the troops^ and a 
constant firing of musketry was necessary to keep 
the Angahmee Nagahs at a distance. A stockade 
was taken at the point of the bayonet^ and the 
village was burned^ in which some lives were lort 
and many persons were wounded. Canning, trea* 
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eherous, vindictive^ and warlike^ the Angahmee 
Nagxihs had hitherto never encountered a foe equal 
to contend with them, and in utter ignorance of 
the effect of fire-arms, they vainly imagined that 
no party could penetrate through their territory. 
Luckily, the force was well supplied with ammu- 
nition, and overcame all opposition. 

In the cold season of 18333 Lieutenant Gordon 
conducted the second expedition into the Augahmee 
Nagah hills, twenty-five miles to the east of the 
route pursued by Captain Jenkins. He was 
accompanied by the late Rajah Gumbhur Sing 
with a force sufficient (Captain Pemberton remarks 
in his report on the eastern frontier) to overcome 
all opposition ; but a powerful coalition was entered 
into by all the Hill tribes to arrest his progress, 
and ultimate success was entirely owing to his 
fire-arms. 

Northern Cachar having been annexed to the 
Zillah of Now-Gong, on the 6th January 1839, 
Mr.. Grange, Sub-Assistant to the Commissioner, 
was entrusted with a detachment of the 1st Sebun- 
dies, the present 2nd Assam Light Infantry, fifty 
men of the Cachar levy, and a party of Shan 
Police Militia, to proceed to the Angahmee country, 
and endeavour to repress the yearly incursions of 
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the Angahmee Nagahs into Cachar for plunder and 
slaves. He reached the stockaded Thannah at 
Goomogoojee in Northern Cachar, on the 11th 
January, and not receiving any instructions from 
the Superintendent of Cachar, he deemed it neces- 
sary fo pay that officer a visit, and set out on the 
13th, and reached Silchar on the 16th. Return- 
ing thence to the Goomogoojee Thannah, he wad 
occupied till the 26th January in collecting pro- 
visions, and Coolies to carry them, before his force 
could commence the march to the Angahmee coun* 
try. His route then lay via Semkur, Beereh-mah, 
Balookhi-mah, Muhye, Tireeah*mah to Tokojinah- 
mah, thence to Cheereh-mah, Kojapo-mah, Sumo- 
khoo-ting, and Mohung Deehoa, which place he 
reached on the 15th March. The Shans were then 
located at Mohung Deehoa. The levy returned 
to Cachar, and the Sebundy detachments to 
Gowahattee. 

Throughout the journey the party was badly 
provided with provisions, and had but fevir Coolies to 
convey their baggage and food, and even those were 
perpetually absconding. As they were harassed 
and jaded by daily long marches, and exposed 
to much wet weather, besides frequent attempts of 
the Nagahs to attack the camp at night, it is 
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surprifiing that the expedition terminated without 
further disaster than one or two Coolies having 
heea speared by the enemy. 

On the 8rd December^ 1839^ Mr. Grange was 
again deputed to visit the Angahmee Nagahs. He 
set out mth the Shan detadiment from Dheemahpoor 
to Sumokhoo-ting on the 21st December^ leaving 
the Jorchath Militia to follow thenee^ when sup** 
plied with Coolies. On approaching the village 
of Sumokhoo-ting, as was anticipated^ the Nagahs 
were not amicably disposed towards the detach- 
ment^ and assembled with their spears ; but a little 
persuasion induced them to put aside their wea- 
pons, and to erect huts for the party. At nighty 
however^ tbey endeavoured to spear the sentries^ 
and broke off all communication^ stating that their 
spears were their Rajahs'. This conduct admitting 
no excuse, their grain was forthwith seized^ and 
a stockade built, independent of the village* The 
Jordiath Militia having arrived, they were placed 
in charge of the stockades containing the grain^ and 
Mr. Grange set out on an excursion on the 2nd 
February to Bojapo-mah. 

Descending the Sumokhoo-ting hill to the south* 
east, he went up the stony bed of the Deeboo river, 
till be arrived opposite the low range of hills on 
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which Bojapo-rmah is situated. Here the Nagahs 
had assembled to obstruct his progress ; but the 
chief3 Karebee^ having been induced to come into 
camp^ a friendly intercourse ensued. 

On the drd February the party reached Tireeah- 
mah ; here they jvere^ as on the first tour^ treated 
with civility by the people. On the 4th they 
ascended the great southern range of mountains, 
6^000 feet high^ by the path taken by Captain 
Jenkins in his route across the hills from Munee- 
poor in 1882. The ascent was extremely steep 
and harassing, and the whole party did not reach 
the small river below the village of Foplongmaee, 
w Kono-mah^ till three p» m. 

The next day the party encamped on the banks 
of the Tobool river in the same fences occupied 
a few days before by the Muneepoor troops. Pro- 
ceeding up the rocky bed of the Tobool river a 
short distance on the 6th^ towards the rocky ridge 
on which Yang is situated^ all the Nagahs of that 
village assembled, and would not for a long time 
come down and show the way to the ground on 
which the Muneepoor troc^s had encamped* At 
last^ after much persua^n, three men were in- 
duced to point out the route} but^ having gone a 
short distance; they set up their hideous war- 
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howl and rushed down a precipice* This act of 
treachery brought on them several shots from the 
Sipahees^ who^ after considerable difficulty^ at 
length gained the encamping ground occupied by 
Captain Jenkins in 1882^ between Yang and 
Moelong. 

The country here is extremely rugged and re- 
pulsive in appearance^ being composed of high 
rocky ranges^ with but Uttle flat ground at their 
bases. The sides of the ridges are covered with 
low bushes and small patches of grass, and a few 
scattered stunted firs. During the whole of the 
night the Nagahs were very troublesome. They set 
fire to the grass in all directions ; and though the 
Moelong Nagahs had joined those of Yang^ the 
ground being well pangied^ that is^ studded with 
sharp wooden spikes^ no night attack was at- 
tempted. Having advanced thus far^ and seeing 
no prospect of meeting the Muneepoor force, Mr. 
Grange commenced on the 7th February to re- 
trace his steps to Poplongmaee. He had hardly 
reached the footpath^ which runs along the side 
of the Yang range, when the crash of boulders 
and stones made him aware of the treacherous 
attack of the Yang villagers. 

His party luckily divided into two divisions 
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without conftision^ and thus escaped utter annihi- 
lation from the rolling stones. The rear joined 
the rest without accident^ as soon as a diversion 
was made in their favour, hy estahlishing* on a 
knoll of the range a party who, by keeping up a 
brisk fire on the enemy, succeeded partially in 
checking them in rolUng down stones ; and in the 
interval the rear took advantage of the cessation, 
and extricated themselves from their perilous 
position in a frightfully narrow and difficult pass. 
The Nagahs, however, having assembled in con- 
siderable numbers, the party were necessitated to 
cross over to the opposite range, to avoid return- 
ing beneath steep declivities exposed to the rolling 
stones of the enemy without being able to return 
their fire. 

After gaining the opposite range in safety, in 
spite of the jungle being set on fire in the rear of 
the retreating party, Mr. Grange reached the road 
on which he had advanced from Poplongmaee, 
and encamped on his former ground in the bed of 
the Tobool river; but their fences had all been 
destroyed, and they were much impeded in their 
movements by the ground in every direction being 
studded with pangies. 

On the 8th, still continuing to retreat towards 
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the heig^htfi of Poplongfmaee^ and anticipating 
the intentions of the Nagahs to roll down stones 
on the party as they passed heneath^ Mr. Grange 
took a party of forty men and dislodged the enemy 
from their breastworks; after which^ joining the 
rear«guard with the baggage, he drove the enemy 
before him, and took possession of the village of 
Poplongmaee, a portion of which had been burned 
by the Muneepoor troops, who had just left that 
part of the country. For the recovery of the sick, 
and of those wounded by the pangies, Mr. Grange 
was obliged to remain in the village of Pop- 
longmaee four days, and on the 18th continued 
his retreat towards Sumokh6o*ting. The enemy 
appear to have been humbled by this visit; for, 
on Mr. Grange's departure, they said tbey were 
afraid to return to their village as long as he 
rentained, but on a inture occasion tbey would 
flot oppose him, as they desired peace; for three 
Nagahs bad been killed, and several badly wounded. 
Owing to the sick and wounded, the retreat 
from Poplongmaee to the Deeboo river was 
fatiguing, occupying from nine a. m« till dusk of 
evening; but no attempt whatever was made by 
the enemy to molest the party as they retired vid 
Tireeah-mah, Rojapo-mah, to Sumokhoo-ting, 
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which place they reached on the 16th February. 
The sick were placed in the stockade, on the summit 
of the Sumokhoo-ting hill^ and being* joined by some 
of the Jorchath Militia^ Mr. Grange ag^ain set 
out on the 18th February to accomplish a meet* 
iikg with some lawless Angahmee Nagahs further 
easttv^ard. 

The first day he encamped at Mijeepeh*mah^ and 
the next at Pripheh-mah^ where a Coolie going for 
water was wounded by the Nagahs. Leaving Pri- 
pheh-mah on the SOth^ before passing through a 
track of grass jungle, Mr. Grange took the pre- 
caution to halt and set fire to the jungle, and 
clear the path of pangies. In the interval, four 
Nagahs niade their appearance in the rear, evidently 
to set fire to the grass previously to an attack in 
front. Instead of returning or meeting the party 
in a friendly manner, they assumed their usual 
war attitude of defiance, and commenced jumping 
about and spinning their spears. This conduct 
immediately brought the fire of the Sips^ees npon 
them, when one Nagah was killed, and another, 
though severely wounded, effected his escape by 
rolling down a precipice. The path being strewed 
with pangies^ these had to be removed before the 
party could advanoe and form their fenced camp. 
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about four miles in advance of Pripbeh-raab^ on 
the banks of a small stream. In the evenin^^ 
beacons or lig'bts^ as signals^ were observed in 
all directions on the high bills^ the number of 
lights at each station signifying that the party 
was halting^ advancing, or returning. 

The progress of the party on the 21st was very 
slow^ in consequence of the number of pangief 
required to be removed from the path ; and 
although the distance was only five miles^ the 
encamping ground at Jappeh-mah was not reached 
till three p.m. The Nagahs deferred their attack 
on the party till within a mile of the village, at 
a rocky part of the hill, when five or six men 
sprang out of the leading files and threw their 
spears, and before the Sipahees had time to fire 
they rushed down the precipice. Several men of 
the guard were struck by the spears; but their 
clothes being tied on loosely they escaped un- 
injured.. The enemy had erected an embankment, 
which they deserted, on a flank movement being 
made to attack. The village was carried without 
much opposition, although tha entrance was very 
strong. The passage was through a narrow lane 
with a stone wall on each side, and a single plank 
of considerable thickness formed the door. The 
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villagers did not again show themselves till nighty 
when they pelted stones at the party from an 
adjoining high piece of gTound, concealing them- 
selves behind stone walls. 

The next day^ after searching for the well some 
distance from the village, when the whole party 
had partaken of the water they experienced very 
unpleasant effectd, being afflicted with a dizzi- 
ness and heaviness of the upper eyelids which 
made it difficult to keep them open. On eji^amiu"* 
ing the well or reservoir, it appeared that the 
enemy had bruised and steeped a poisonous root 
in the water. The Nagah prisoners said, that 
while the root was fresh its effects were what 
had been experienced; but^ if allowed to rot, 
it would kill all who partook of it in three or four 
days. 

Jappeh-mah is an old village of 800 or 400 
houses ; and at this period the inhabitants oppressed 
and plundered all the small weak neighbouring 
villages. The Nagahs of Jappeh-mah were fully 
prepared for the visit ; they had hidden their grain 
in pits and crevices of rocks in the jungles, and had 
even taken off the grass roofs from their houses to 
prevent them being burned. The party remained 
here^ safely stockaded in the village six days^ and 

I 
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destroyed all the grain, houpe0^ planks^ Btools, and 
everything they could meet with; but still the 
Ifagahs refused to come in and submit to our 
liuthority. A lesson, however, was taught them ; 
the time had now arrived when they could no 
longer attack defenceless communities with impu- 
nity, or without being attacked in return, and 
utterly defeated. Hitherto, confiding in their 
remote, inaccessible position, their insolence was so 
great as to imagine that there was no power suffi- 
ciently strong to repress their niarauding raids. 

After much difficulty in providing for the con^ 
veyance of the sick, Mr, Grange commenced on 
the 27th February to retrace his steps to Sumo- 
khoo*ting. On passing through Mijeepeh-mah, he 
learned that three men had been killed and several 
wounded in the encounter at Jappeh-mah ; and as 
they did not attempt to obstruct or molest the 
party in this retreat, the success of the expedition 
was complete. 

On peaching Sumokhoc^^ting on the 29th Feb., 
Mr. Grange found that, through the ^rele^sness 
of a Sipahee^ his grain godown hftd been burned 
down^ and the Nagahs of Sumokhoo-ting assuming 
a threatening attitude, by spijimi^g their spearft and 
showing other sig^s of hostility, it hecdtme neces^ 
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sary on the Ist March to capture a few prisoners 
as hostagfes for the good behaviour of the village* 

On the following* day the whole party encamped 
at Dheemahpoor^ on the Dhunseeree river^ distant 
from Sumokhoo-ting thirteen miles. Here, in 
one of the densest forests of Assam, the Shan 
Police Militia were permanently located in a 
stockade, for the protection of the frontier through- 
out the year from the marauding inroads of the 
Angahmee Nagahs. Thus terminated the second 
piilitary expedition from Now-Gong against the 
Angahmee Nagahs« A few months after, the nine 
prisoners captured at Sumokhoo-ting^ and taken to 
Now-Gong, were permitted to return to their hills, 
after having sworn to keep the peace, and pledged 
themselves to remain in friture in entire obedience 
to the British Government. 

On the SI6th November, 1840, Lieutenant Bigge, 
Principal Assistant to the Agent of the Governor- 
General, left Kow-Gong to make a tour through 
the Angahmee hills. He entered the hills on the 
22nd January, 1841, with a detachment of the 
1st Assam Light Infantry. On his arrival at 
Sumokhoo-ting, the Nagahs deserted the village ; 
but in a few days^ having restored confidence, and 
placed his provisions in charge of a guard, he 

I 8 
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was enabled to set out on the 27th Januar}^ 
and visited the following villages : — Mijeepeh-mah, 
Pripheh-mah, Geeroopheh-mah, Sassah-mah, Mo- 
zo-mah^ and Kono-mah. Thence he proceeded 
across the southern range to Poplong-maee, and 
turning northward returned to Sumokhoo-ting viA 
Tireeah-mah and Rojapo-mah on the 9th February. 
His route then lay through Rojapo-mah/ Chah- 
mah, Lehah-mah^ Jalookeh-mah^ Balookeh-mdhy 
Semkur^ on to Hosang Hajoo in Northern Cachar; 
which place he reached on the S2nd February^ 
having, for the first time, traversed the country 
without meeting any opposition. 

To arrange the boundary between the Now-* 
Gong district and the Muneepoor state, Lieutenant 
Bigge proceeded on the 24th November, 1841, 
vid Northern Cachar to Silchar, and thence to 
Muneepoor. On the 2nd January, 1842, he sent in a 
joint report with Captain Gordon, Political Agent 
at Muneepoor, in which he established the summit of 
the high range of mountains as the proper boun- 
dary line. Returning to Now-Gong on the 29th 
January, Lieutenant Bigge set out for Dheemah- 
poor on the 8th February, where he was met by a 
detachment of the Assam Light Infantry, and 
advanced as far as Rojapo-mah. Till the lOtb 
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March he was busily occupied in a fruitless en- 
deavour to cut open a road along the banks of the 
Deeboo river, east of Sumokhoo-ting*. The rainy 
season, however, setting* in, he was obliged to 
desist from the attempt and return to Now-Gong. 

No expedition was sent into the Angahmee Nagah 
country in 1848, and the tribes continued their 
annual predatory and murderous raids as usual. 
In 1843 they made two inroads, killing four per- 
sons each time, and carried off a considerable 
quantity of property. In 1854, two incursions were 
made into the Rengmah Nagah hills ; three persons 
were killed in the first foray and six in the second, 
and on both occasions the people were plundered 
of their property. Although eighty-nine persons 
were concerned in both attacks, from the difficult 
OTture .of the country, not a single individual was 
ever captured, the whole party having retreated 
to their hills as soon as they had committed these 
depredations. Becoming still bolder, and finding 
that a guard of one Naick and four Shan Police 
Militia Sipahees, detached from the stockade at 
Hosang Hajoo for the protection of the small vil- 
lage of Lunkye in Northern Cachar, obstructed, 
or was a check on their marauding incursions, 
they treacherously surprised the little party at 
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nig^ht^ on the third October^ 1844, and killed three 
Shan Sipahees and a boy; one Sipahee alone 
escaping^ with a wound to Hosang Hajoo^ to tell 
the &te of his companions. 

In consequence of the frequent audacious raids of 
these freebooters^ Captain Eld^ Principal Assistant, 
accompanied by Mr. Sub-Assistant Wood, and a 
detachment of fifty men of the 2nd Assam lig'ht 
Infantry, set out from Now-Gong* on the 10th 
December, 1844, with the express object of cap- 
turingf the murderers of Sipahees at Lunkye. On 
arriying* at Hosang^ Hajoo, Captain Eld learned 
that the Nagahs of the village of Assaloo were 
apparently implicated in the attack made on the 
small guard at Lunkye, through having afforded 
shelter in their village to the Angahmee Nagahs, 
even if they did not join in the attack. Mr. 
Wood was accordingly directed to visit the village* 
On his approach, however^ whether from fear or a 
sense of their guilt, they took to immediate flight, 
and their village was in consequence burned. Pro- 
ceeding thence eastward, they reached Beereh-mah, 
and a portion of the villagers being implicated in 
the late treacherous massacre at Lunkye, and 
having absconded, their huts also were burned to 
the ground. Captain Eld then returned, vid Dhee- 
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ttiahpoor, to Now-0otigf oti the iOtb January 1845, 
and deputed Mr. Wood to vibit the village^ of 
Mo^o^mah and Kotid<-inah from I)heemahpoor^ 
with the Assam Lig-ht Infktitry detachment. He 
went lip the bed of the Deeboo river to Gheereh*- 
mah^ thence to Tokojinah-mah^ Mozo-mah^ and 
Kono-mah. Mr. Wood demanded of the village 
of Kono-mah the immediate surrender of the 
Nagahs^ who had killed the Shan Sipahees at 
Lunkye. After considerable parley they restored 
the four muskets which they had carried off from 
Lunkye, but would not listen to the demand of de- 
livering up the culprits ; and as they appeared to 
pride themselves on their prowess and glory in 
their successful raids, there was no alternative but 
to undeceive them, and convince them of their in- 
ability to persevere in these practices with impunity. 

With great promptitude, Mr. Wood immediately 
advanced with his detachment towards the vUlage 
of Kono-mah ; the inhabitants instantly lost courage 
on the approach of the troops, and fled with pre- 
cipitation to the jungles, and part of the village 
was in consequence reduced to ashes. 

Such was the result of the fifth expedition. A 
barbarous, unprovoked massacre of three Shan 
Sepoys had been committed. Conciliatory mea- 
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aures were first tried for the apprehension of the 
delinquents without avail^ and then the destruction 
of three of the enemies' villag'es ensued with as 
little effect. In this predicament it fell to my lot 
to succeed to the management of this state of 
affairs. Before, however, I proceed further on my 
journey into the Angahmee hills, I may here give 
some account of the Eengmah Nagahs and Mee- 
kirs,. whose hills we have skirted on our way to 
Pheemahpoor, and with whbm we have held con- 
stant communication. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Rengmah Nagahs — Revenue settlement — Manners and customs 
— Meekirs — Mode of assessment— Revenue settlements — Religion 
and customs of the Meekirs. 

Although the plains of the district of Now- 
Gong* have beau under a revenue assessment since 
the conquest in 1824-26, we have been slow in 
making* much progress towards subjug'ating the 
Hill tribes, or acquiring* information reg'arding* 
them. In 1889 Mr. Grange, Sub-Assistant Com- 
missioner, seems to have been the first European 
officer, who met the Rengpmah Nagahs in the 
vicinity of Mohung Dehooa, on his way to the 
Angahmee Hills. Subsequently, scarcely a year has 
passed without the officer in charge of the district 
having had communication with them ; but no 
revenue settlement was ever made with them, or 
written agreement taken from them to pay re- 
venue, till February 1847, when Captain Butler, 
Principal Assistant, induced several of the most 
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influential Chiefs to visit Now-Gongp, on which 
occasion they readily assented to be taxed at one 
rupee per house^ and gave him a written a^eement 
to that efiect. 

This measure being- approved by the Agent to 
the Grovemor-General, Mr. Sub- Assistant Masters 
was deputed in December 1847, to enter the 
Rengmah hills from Golaghaut ; but» after visiting 
many villages, that gentleman found the country 
so heavy and impassable from the dense wet jun- 
gles, that he was constrained to return to the 
plains at Kageerunga. He again met with the 
Rengmah Nagahs on his route over the Meekir 
hills vid Bannenee, Sildhampoor, on to Mohung 
Dehooa; when the first revenue settlement with all 
the Bengmah Nagah villages discovered^— thirty- 
two in number— was successfully accomplished. 
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FiBST. BsVsNuB Sbttlbment cohclubsb with thb BaHOXJia Naoahb of 

ZlLLAH NoW-GpNG, AsSAM, FOB TwQ YsABS, 7KOM 1255 TO 1364, B.8. 

— ^Fbbbuabt, 1848, a.d. 



s 



Names of 
Villages. 



10 



15 



Names of Chiefs. 






20 



25 



30 



Yangkoo . 
Nonbasong, 
Bahauring 
Migaloo . . 
Tellamahah. . 
Chehong « 
Behong . . . 
Dengapah. 
TaGoolie 
ThUlasomah 
Giyang 
Nahor .. 
Old Korroo. . 
New Korroo . . 
Kahnng. •••• 
Kologong.... 
Eoomaree. . . . 
OldHillee... 
Old Athoiig.. 
NewAthong . 
New Hillee . . 
Gradangarah . . 
EamargODg. . 
Khasang .... 

Missang 

NewBoghoree 

Dalloro 

Beling ..••• 
Betbar ...... 

3rd Hillee. . . . 

Bummpo .... 

Old Missang . 



• * • • 



Yangkoo Phookim 

Umbasong Gounborah. . 

Soreiioo do. do 

Migaioo do. do 

Kampee do. do 

Chengoo Fhookun 

Behong Gounborah 

Chengoo Phookim ..... 
Lnggoosung Gounborah 
Eootooka. . ... 
Guduring .... 

Suntang 

Kantang • 

Karroo Phookun 

Kahungdo. ......... 

Nizin^ Kola 

Surizing SathtoUah . . 

Kedemba 

Serizing •.*, 

Tezebe Phookun . . . , 
Late Choeta, deceased 
Lungzookem Gounborah 
Nissebe do. do. 
Sankora, 1st •« 
Sankora,2]id.. 

Tezeroo 

Dalloo 

Khehung . . • • 
Bessalloo ..... 

Hembeh 

Merika 

Pupeka 



• . • t « t 



29 
16 
15 
22 
34 
35 
17 
25 
33 
21 
10 
20 
14 
12 
21 
24 
24 
21 
32 
15 
7 
13 
16 
53 
20 
27 
19 
42 
10 
16 
12 
14 
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Aisessment. 



Deduct 

CommlMioil 

atl2«.8<i. 

p«r oliit. 



rs. 
25 
13 
12 
15 
25 
27 
12 
18 
25 
15 

5 
17 

9 

9 
16 
18 
20 
16 
17 
15 

7 
10 
11 
41 
17 
19 
17 
34 

9 
13 

8 
10 
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3 2 

1 10 

1 8 

1 14 

3 2 

3 6 

1 8 

2 4 

3 2 

1 14 
10 

2 2 



1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 

4 
8 

2 



1 14 

14 

1 4 



1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 



6 
2 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 
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1 10 
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1 4 
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rs. 
21 
11 
10 
13 
21 
23 
10 
15 
21 

4 

14 

7 

7 

14 

15 

17 

14 

14 

13 

6 

8 

9 

35 

14 

16 

14 

29 

7 

11 

7 

8 



as. 
14 

6 

8 

2 
14 
10 

8 
12 
14 

2 

6 
14 
14 
14 


12 
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14 
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2 
12 
10 
14 
14 
10 
14 
12 
14 
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12 
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Bemabks. — The first twelve Chiefs will pay their revenue into the Collector's 
Treasury at Now-Grong ; the remaining Chiefs will pay their revenue into the 
Treasury at Golaghaut. 

Bate of assessment one rupee per house, excepting old men, women, and 
widows. 
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' BVom the preceding* Table, it appears, that thirty- 
two villages contained 689 houses which, at four 
perdons to each house, would give a population of 
2,766 persons. The Eengmah Nagahs are evi- 
dently descended from the Angahmee Nagahs; and it 
is said that, in consequence of oppression and feuds 
in their own tribe, they emigrated to the high hills 
occupied by the Tokophen Nagahs ; but further dis- 
sensions and attacks from the Lotah and Angahmee 
NagiEihs compelled them to take refiige on their 
present low hills in the vicinity of the Meekirs. 

At the present day the Eengmah Nagahs appear 
degenerating. In physiognomy they differ but 
little from the Cacharee tribes, and many have mar- 
ried Cacharee and Assamese wives. The villages 
are small, and they have but few domestic animals ; 
among these the principal are some cows of the 
hill breed, pigs, and fowls. They procure brass 
ornaments from the village of Gesenge, and spears 
from the Angahmee Nagahs. A considerable quan* 
tity of cotton is grown in their hills, besides rice, 

• 

which they barter for salt, hand-bills, beads and 
hoes^ to petty hawkers, who proceed up the river 
Jummoona with small supplies from Now-Gong, 
and sadly impose on these uncivilized tribes in 
their dealings with them, both in price and weight. 
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Like other Hill tribes, they^ acknowledge the 
power of a plurality of g'ods; and sacrifices of cows, 

pigs, and fowls, are oflfered on all occasions. Mar- 

. . - - 'I 

riage is regarded merely as a civil contract, and 
no religious ceremonies are performed. According 
to the means of the bridegroom, fowls, dogs, and 
spirits, are given as a present to the parents of the 
damsel selected, and her consent being obtained, 
as well as that of her parents (for she has a right 
to refuse), a grand feast is given by the bridegrooifl 
on the day of his marriage to the whole village. 
In return, they are obliged to present the newty- 
married couple with a new house in the village. 

All offences of a trivial nature are settled by d 
council of elders of the village, who impose fines on 
the culprits. The Rengmah Nagahs, like the An- 
gahmee Nagahs, inter their dead, and place the 
spear and shield of the deceased in the grave; a 
few sticks wuth some eggs and grain are laid 
upon it, and the funeral cieremonies conclude with 
lamentations and feasting. 
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MEEEIRS. 

The tract of country situated in ibe Now-Gong 
district^ called the Meekir Hills^ extends from the 
Kuleanee river east to the Jummoonah river west of 
j[>ubboka^ about sixty miles in lengthy or seven 
days' journey. On the north^ the Meekir hills are 
bounded by the plains of the Meekirpar Mehal^ 
the Mongahs of Rungobegur^ Kageerunga^ and 
Bokakbat. From north to south, to the Jum- 
moonah river^ the distance in a straight line may be 
thirty-five or forty miles. The Meekir villages and 
cultivation extend eastward only as far as the 
Kuleanee river in Morung. Beyond that river 
the Bengmah boundary commences^ and terminates 
with the Dbunseeree river, separating !Now*Gong 
from the Seebsaghur district. 

The Meekirs generally inhabit the interior por- 
tion of the hills ; but a miajority of their Tillages 
are within a day's journey of the plains. Accord- 
ing to the tradition of the tribes, they were origi- 
nally settled in Tooleeram Senaputtee's territory, 
under petty chiefs of their own selection. Some 
years ago, they were conquered by a Rajah of 
Cachar, from whose oppression they were driven 
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to take nfnge in Jynteea. Meeting there with 
the same treatment^ some emigrated to Deemoroo, 
B^eltollitbj, and Banee in the district of Kamroop ; 
th^ rei^^ii^deF took up their preaent ahode in the 
loqaUty d€|soribed ahove. In this position^ how- 
ever, hf^ving the plains of Assam on the north^ a 
portion of Cachar on the souths and being only 
ftepar^ted from Jynteea by a space of thirty miles 
of low land^, the Meekirs were subjected to con- 
tinual d^niands from these neighbouring states. 
Their chief reliance, however, was on the Eajah of 
Assam, who appointed their principal chief over 
the whole clan, and collected n tribute from them 
in kind, valued at about 338 rupees per annum. 
The articles given were : — 

300 bundles of cotton 300 rupees. 

800 bamboo mats ••••.... 10 „ 

300 bundles of nalooka, the bark 

pf a tree used as a perfume . 16 „ 

300 Sanqhee pat, the bark of a 
tree, used formerly and even to 
this day, ^ paper to write on 12 „ 



<iT <" » . l I 




• « « 338 

No regular revenue was paid to the Cachar and 
Jynteea states ; whatever was exacted in kind or 
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com was more in the shape of black mail; and, 
from all we can learn at the present day, the 
ag'gregate amount realized by both states may 
be estimated at about half the sum paid to the 
Rajah of Assam, or the annual sum levied by the 
states from the whole tribe, did not, probably, 
iezceed in value 500 rupees. 

In consideration of submitting to pay tribute td 
the Rajah of Assam, a strip of land, called Meekir-^ 
pah Mehal, at the foot of the Meekir hills, was 
granted to the Meekirs under the Khelwaree 
system, for 461 rupees 8 annas 1 1 pice. On the 
death of the Meekir Chief, Kan Bur rah, in 1840, 
and the abolition of the Khelwaree, and introduc- 
tion of the Mongahwaree, system in 1241 b. s.^ 
or 1836-36 A:, d., • the revenue amounted to 
6,00S rupees 7 annas 10^ pice. On the change of 
system at that period, the Mehal of Meekirpah 
being divided into nine Mongahs, ceased to be 
managed by the Meekirs. Four beels or lakes 
had been granted to the Meekirs rent free by the 
Rajah of Assam, but no sunrmdy or deed of gift, 
has ever been produced. The revenue derived from 
these lakes was as follows : — 
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Bs. As. P. 

1 Moree Kullung J2 

3 Maharool 6 

3 Pathoree 800 

4 Jamoogooree ...... 12 



Rupees • ... 38 

In addition to the lakes^ five ferries across the 
Kullungf were also granted hy the Bajah of Assam 
rent free, to induce the tribes to resort to the plains 
for the purpose of trading with the Assamese in 
grain and dried fish. The estimated value of these 
ghats, or ferries, was a mere trifle, viz. : — 



1. Depholoo Ghat or Ferry 

2. Sanchoa Mookh 
8. Ooneehattee 

4. Meekirhath 

5. Nikamolee 



9} 



}» 



V 



Bupees . 






• • 



. . 



2 8 

2 8 

2 8 

2 8 

2 8 

12 8 



The total value of the lakes and ferries may be ' 
estimated at 60 rs. 8 as. This amount, however, 
was not realized in cash, but in kind. Each ferry 
paid annually to the Meekirs twelve poorahs of 
rice, or four maunds, twenty seers. This was not 
the perquisite of any one chief, but the whole tribe 
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of Meekirs was entitled to a share of the grain. 
The same system prevailed in respect of the lakes 
or fisheries. They were annually let out and paid 
for in fish^ whenever the Meekirs resorted to the 
plains to trade. In 1846^ the ferries heing no 
longer let out by the Meekirs, and the bheels or 
lakes likewise being let by them for a mere trifle, 
this circumstance was publicly noticed, and the 
collector brought them on the regular rent-roll 
of the district, as there was no reason whatever 
for their being any longer exempted from taxation^ 
as they had no right to privileges not enjoyed by 
the public community. Mongahwarre settlements 
having been concluded with the chiefs^ they re-* 
ceive from Government a money commission for 
the trouble of collecting the revenue, as well as 
other Mongahdars. The Meekirs asserted that 
they had a rent-free grant of 1,000 poorahs of 
land, styled Aankar, granted to them by one of 
the Rajahs of Assam ; but they have never been 
able to produce a copper phulla or sunrmd d^ed 
of gift, either for the land^ lakes^ or ferries : iill 
claim, therefore, for either one or the oth^r was. 
inadmissible. The amount of tribute, realized from 
the Meekirs in the year 1241 p. s., or 1834-913, 
for three years, will be gat^her^d from the fol- 
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lowing* table^ extracted from the profit and I08& 
of articles sold^ which bad been given in a$ 
tribute:*— 

A. D. 

1834-86 . • . 168 14 4 

1886-36 283 8 

1886-37 S49 14 9 

Bupees 651 6 1 

In 1837-88, the system of taking* tribute in 
kind was abolished, and the Meekirs were formed 
into three imaginary grades or classes, and taxed 
at a certain rate for each g^rade, thoug^h amongst 
themselves no such grade or rank existed. 

F1B8T RSYXNUa SBTTIiElISirr EFFBCTSD with THS MEBKIBfl fOB 

1837-38, A.D. 



I 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



ITameof 

Mongahs, or 

Dwan. 



Eoteeatollee. 
Bamoonee . . 
Salonah .... 
Debooa . • • • 
Moonmg • . . 



^ame of 
Cluefii. 



Teena . 
Sanhabee 
Habhee. . 
Mye... • 
Horbeeba 



8id 

Rate 

House 

Ir.Sas. 



52 
48 
99 
52 
24 



270 



Skid 

Rate 

Home. 

8n. 



24 
36 
108 
82 
81 



281 



1ft 

Rate 

House. 

4n. 



7 

13 

22 

1332 

2 

177 



I'- 
ll 



83 

92 

229 

267 

67 



Gross 
ReTsniie. 



rs.a8. 
178 
224 8 
560 8 
856 
137 



728 1956 



a'- 



I 



22 4 

28 1 

70 1 

107 1 

17 2 



224 8 



Net 
RaiTflnue. 



It. as. 

155 12 

196 7 

490 7 

749 

119 14 



1711 8 



The assessment of the Meekirs in grades or 
classes^ in atrial of two years for 1837-38^ 18S8«>d9^ 

K 2 
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A. D., not giving the result or satisfaction anti- 
cipated^ it was deemed expedient still further to 
simplify the system^ and one universal rate was 
adopted for the whole trihe^ the poorest man pay- 
ing* the same as his wealthy neighbour^ viz. two 
rupees four annas per house^ whether it was larg'e 
or small, capable of containing one family or two^ 
for any extent of land they thought proper to 
cultivate^ and this rate has continued to the present 
day. 

Rbyehub Sbttubment foi^ 1839-40, a.d. 



1 


Name of Dooar, 
or 




Rate per 
Honie. 


OroM 


Deduct 


Net 


Moogah. 


te" 


Aeremie. 


18-8 per cent. 


Be\-enae. 






Be. A. 


Bm. a. 


JU. A. P. 


B«. A. P. 


1 


KoteeatoUee 


69 


2 4 


155 4 


19 6 6 


135 13 6 


2 


Bamoonee . . . 


45 


99 


101 4 


12 10 6 


88 9 6 


3 


Salonah .. .. 


128 


99 


288 


36 


252 


4 


Dehooa 


210 


99 


472 8 


59 1 


413 7 


6 


Mooning.. .. 


45 


99 


101 4 


12 10 6 


88 9 6 


6 


Deekaroo. . . . 


65 


99 


141 12 


17 11 6 


128 6 


7 


IjQ&Uk •.•••. 


244 


99 


308 8 


63 9 


144 15 


806 




1768 8 


221 1 


1547 7 



As the Meekirs take up fresh land every two or 
three years, and remove their dwellings to diflferent 
parts of the Hills, it is necessary to make a new 
settlement every year with their chiefs. The 

m 

revenue, therefore, fluctuates considerably, which 
will be seen by the following Table for 1851-52. 
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Revenue Settlement or the Meekib Hills fob 1258 b.s., ob 

1851-52 AD. 



1 


^ Names ot 
Mongah. 


11 




GnHH 
Rerenae. 


C0BUlUHi0&. 


Net 
Beyenne. 


^ 


. 


gw 


iui.A. 


















Ba. 


A. 








1 


KoteeatoUee .... 


94 


2 4 


211 


8 


36 13 


2 


174 10 10 


2 


Bamoonee 


447 


)f 


1005 


12 


161 1 





844 11 


3 


Salonah 


44 


)) 


99 





19 15 


2 


79 10 


4 


Moorung 


92 


9) 


207 





36 2 


4 


170 13 8 


5 


Deekaroo 


105 


t) 


236 


4 


40 8 


7 


195 11 5 


6 
7 


Deesa • • . • • 


161 
38 




362 

85 


4 
8 


59 7 
17 14 



10 


302 13 
67 9 2 


Koknrakata .... 


8 


Hurlok Purbut. . 


46 


)) 


103 


8 


20 10 





82 14 


9 


Amla Purbut . . . 


78 


19 


175 


8 


31 6 


10 


144 1 2 


10 


Thereho Purbut. 


57 


)) 


128 


4 


24 5 


4 


103 14 8 


11 


Kantee Purbut.. 


25 


)) 


56 


4 


13 8 


7 


42 11 1 


12 


Singemaree .... 


58 


)9 


130 


8 


21 10 


10 


108 13 2 


13 


Joonthong 


96 


1) 


216 





37 8 





178 8 


14 


Baguree . . . 


153 


»» 


344 


4 


56 11 


9 


287 8 3 


1494 




3361 


8 


577 11 


5 


2783 12 7 



R EYBNUE Settlement or Mbeexbs besiding ik Nobthebn Caghab, 

FOB 1851-52, A.D. 



1 


Names of 
Mongah. 


Number of 
Houses. 


In 

1 

» 


Gros» 
Bevenne. 


Commiasion. 


Net 
BeTenue. 


1 
2 
3 

4 


Chargeemee .... 
Rebur . . .• 


114 

113 

56 

73 


Bs. A. 
114 
113 
56 

7a 


Br. A. P. 

14 4 

14 2 

7 

9 2 


Rs. A. P. 
99 12 
98 14 
49 
63 14 


Dekanoo 

Runkae 

Grand Total . . 


356 




356 


33 8 


311 a 


1850 


3717 8 


622 3 5 


3095 4 7 
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No correct census of the Meekir population to 
this day has been taken j but from the revenue 
statement given in by the Meekir Chiefs for the 
year 1861-63^ there are— 

In the Meekir hills 1^494 houses 

In Northern Oachar 356 



1,860 

5 persons in each house. 

9>260 
So that the population for the whole tribe in 
the Meekir hills and Northern Cachar, amounts 
to about 9,250 persons. This estimate, however, 
may be deemed less than the real number, con- 
sidering* the extent of country occupied by this 
tribe ; but in the absence of other authentic docu- 
mentary proof it would be futile to offer specu- 
lative conjectures. For, strange to say, no public 
European officer has, till the present year, visited 
the Meekir hills or their vfllag'es, to ascertain by 
a personal examina^tion the number of houses in 
each village. Even then it would be no easy 
matter to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion in 
regard to the Meekir population, as from five to 
thirty individuals frequently reside in one house ; 
and they are so superstitious that they view with 
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gteat dread any idea of iiiimberiiig^ the people, 
af^rebehding* that sickness^ ill-luck^ atid deaths^ 
would bei the inevitable condequenee of sueh a pro- 
6edwfe, Atkd on this account^ maibly^ hare tve 
hitherto abstained' from interfering with their pre- 
juditie^^ or causing* offence. 

However, when Catptain Butlery Principal Assist- 
ant, and Mr. Sub- Assistant Masfteri^, passed through 
Banioonee, KoteeatoUee an^ Dubboka Dooars 
in January, I848y and several other Dooars, in- 
habited by Meefkirs, which were also visited by Mr. 
Masters, a ^eat eltent.of atmhtty wds observed 
to be under cultivation with cotton and rice, and 
th,e Meekirs Were sciattef'ed in every AttedtiM^ in 
sblitary huti^^ 6f in small villag'es of six or seven, 
and tfo villagiei exceeded twenty houses. There 
seems Httle doubt that niiiny families liv& together 
to avoid paying the hous6-tax. l!heir bouses are' 
btdlt on bsmi'boo pktfprms, sdppoorted by innumer- 
able bamboo posts, eight or te^ feet higby with 
a ladder, or ofikentimes' 6rAy a single pole cut into 
notches or iftteps, to ascend by, wbich is rembved 
aft nigfat, and they ate thus secure from tb^ in^ru^ 
sion of wild beasts; 

The house® va#y in size accbrding to the num- 
ber of families residing un^er om toot Som^ are 
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thirty, some forty feet long*, and twenty feet wide, 
with the gfrass roof brought down almost to the 
platform. The whole building consists of one 
large room ; they keep their grain in baskets in the 
room, and men, women, and children, all lie down 
together on their respective mats in their allotted 
places almost in a state of nature, for they wear 
only the smallest piece of cotton cloth round the 
waist, which extends not even to the knees, and 
the women in their villages do not cover the 
breast. They are, nevertheless, chaste, and in 
their moral behaviour superior to the people of 
the plains. 

The Meekirs have no particular creed, or any 
written language of their own, yet their dialect 
differs from that of every other tribe in the pro- 
vince, and we are at a loss to conjecture whence 
they came, or from what race they sprang. They 
abstain from eating the cow, more, it is believed, 
from prudential than from religious motives, as 
they consume every other kind of animal, and are 
much addicted to the use of spirits made from rice. 
Although they have no priest to keep up the form 
or practice of religion, they do not totally neglect 
to make offerings to unknown deities. It is re- 
ported that they worship the sun and moon, and 
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make sacrifices to both^ of hogSy gostSy and fowls. 
In fact^ these sacrifices may be considered more 
in the light of feasts^ as the portion allotted to the 
deity is very scanty^ and composed of the refuse 
parts. They also sacrifice to rivers^ and larg^e 
Qtones^ or trees^ in their neighbourhood^ which 
are considered the abode of the deities. On the 
appearance of any epidemical disease amongst 
them^ they have recourse to sacrifices ; and if the 
wrath of the deities cannot be appeased — that is^ 
should the sickness not abate — ^they leave their 
houses and property^ and retire to the densest 
forests^ closing all communication with their for- 
mer habitations^ In the year 1834-85^ the cholera 
raged throughout the Hills^ and so alarmed were 
the inhabitants that there was scarcely a single 
village that did not remove to a new site. 

The Hindoo G-osams^ or priests of Assam^ have 
hitherto succeeded in converting to Hindooism only 
those Meekirs residing on the plains^ or adjacent 
low hills. On conversion they enter the class termed 
Kach^ and are allowed to retain nearly all their 
customs^ the priests being satisfied with the yearly 
contributions derivable from these disciples^ and 
are utterly regardless of their principles. They are, 
however, required to give up the use of spirituous 
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li^QOl^ and in lieu they acquire the permciouB 
faabit 6f eating ophlm» . 

Maiti^d amoiigfst them hail nothings religidus ; 
ifc 18 a simple eontraefc betweeli the parties. The 
suitor goes to the parents with a quantity of 
spirits; if Itis dffef is agreeable^ tfaely drink t<|^ 
gether^ and all friends are incited to a feast; 
When the suitor takes the bride homey another 
feast iHi given by him^ when the eeremoiiies . are 
€6ntpleted« Sometimesi a man voluntarily eng'ages 
to serve as a bondsman for a number of y^iirs (o 
the father of the promised bride; and when the 
period of service expires the raadrriage' takes plac^ 
With the usual festivities. Polygamy is not prac- 
tised, and they reproach their countrymen of the 
plains for having adopted the Assamese custonn* 
They bum. their dead and bury the dshes^ giving 
a feast brfore and after the ceremony. In shorty 
without eaUng and drinking scalpcely anything of 
importance is performiid. 

UnMke any otbdr Hill tribes of whom we have 
any kivowledge^ the Meekirs see& devoid of any- 
thing approaching to a martial spirit;. They are 
a quiet indoatnons race o£ cultivators^ and the 
only weapons used by them are the* spear and 
Bao handbill for cutting down jungle. It is said 
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that^ after an attempt to revolt from the Assamese 
rule, they were made to forswear the use of arms, 
which is the cause of the present generation 
having no predilection for war. Although they 
use spirits immoderately, no af&ays take place 
among them ; robberies very seldom occur, and 
those of a very trifling nature. Petty thefts are 
generally decided amongst themselves. The prin- 
cipal products of the Meekir Hills are cotton, 
canoes, wax, lac, ginger, and rice. They change 
their cultivated lands every three years, and, as 
they prefer clearing fresh tracts to tilling the old, 
large logs of timber are becoming very scarce. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE ANGAHMEE NAGAHS. 

The Angahmee Nagahs — Number of villages and populatipn -^ 
Manners and customs — ^Mode of warfiure — Religion — Funerals — 
Oaths — Omens— Mode of tillage. 

The following table shows the number of Angah- 
mee Nagah villages with the probable number of 
houses and inhabitants in each. We have dis- 
covered up to the present day seventy-eight vil- 
lages, containing 19^949 houses; and^ allowing 
five persons to each house^ the population amounts 
to 99,746. 



I 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 



Names of Yillaget. 



Sumokhoo-Ting 

Tassephamah 

Rojapo-mah 

Teja-mah 

Tesheh-mah 

Tokojinah-mah 

M\jeepeh-mah 

Carried forward . . . 



Number of 

Houses in 

each Village. 



150 
30 

140 
10 
40 
20 

105 



495 



Number of 

Persons in 

each Tillage, 

at five Persons 

per Honse. 



750 
150 
700 
50 
200 
100 
525 



2475 
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6 

I 



Namet of Yillagei. 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



Brought forward 

Peereh-mah 

Pripheh-mah 

Tiseepah-mali 

Siteke-mah 

Tisejee-mah 

Phegue-mah 

y epomah 

Phirkekremali 

Lehah-mah 

Tehephah-mah ^ 

Themo-mah 

Mekche-mah 

Hehtohphe-mah 

Ghareephemah ^. . . 

Tsecha JBagwee-nuili 

Tsecha Ba»Eih-mah 

Ne^ah-mah ^ 

Keroo-mah 

Tseswee-mah 

The^e-mah 

Keykroo-mah 

Chedeh-mah 

Daho-mah 

Bejoomutoo-mah , 

Lomheh-mah 

Chadoo-mah 

Tsoophagho-mah 

Thengegnoo-mah 

Kekreh-mah 

Theho8eh-mah 

Ehegoh-mah ^ . . • . 

Keedee-mah 

Ehegha-mah, seven villages. . 

Eratoo-mah 

Thoobohmeh-mah 

Mahree-mah 

Tselho-mah 

Sapo-mahf seven villages .... 

Qnage-mali. . , 

Yesmeh-mah •••• 

Mee-mah ^ 

Carried forward . . . 



Number of 

Hoiuesin 

each Village. 



495 
27 
37 

200 
50 
30 
30 
50 
50 
30 

100 

300 

300 

500 

550 

300 

500 

200 

40 

40 

200 

300 

80 

60 

1000 

200 

800 

1000 

60 

200 

300 

1600 

200 

200 



2000 

60 

600 

300 



Number of 

Penons in 

each Village, 

at five Penons 

per House. 



12,989 



2475 
135 
185 

1000 
250 
150 
150 
250 
250 
150 
500 

1500 

1500 

2500 

2750 

1500 

2500 

1000 

200 

200 

1000 

1500 

400 

300 

5000 

1000 

4000 
5000 
300 
1000 
1500 
8000 
1000 
1000 



10,000 

300 

3000 

1500 



64,945 
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49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 



Ki 



ofTDlBgef. 






Brought forward.. .. 

Eeegne-mah 

Tara-mah 

Yeeheha-nuih 

Kohe-mali • 

Joshe-mUl 

Kono*niah , . , . 

Lache-mali ". .... 

Geeroopheh-mah . . . • • 

Kohroo-mah 

Mozo*inali 

Mazah-mah 

Needshoo-mah 

Jakah-mah 

Tteahegoo-mah • . . « 

Chephoh-mah. 

Tehootwitzoo-mah 

Eeehybad Swee-mah. ,..,... 

Simpno-mah 

Eilsah Leekah-mah 

Tsesmyzboo-mah 

E^poo-xnah 

Eoloozhoo-mah 

Boffwee-mah 

Isenboo-mabi 

Ugoh^mah , . , 

Upreh-mah •••••.•• 

PooBelboo-mah .«•.••••••••. 

Nysobzhoo-mali • 

Pnooleh-mah 

Ghagheephab-mah 

Total .,.. 



Number ci 

HowMm 

eachVillAge. 



12,989 

600 

300 

100 

820 

600 

500 

140 

80 

60 

300 

100 

40 
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5oa 
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500 
750 
1500 
1000 
1500 
1500 



101,245 



The villages are generally built on the highest 
and most inaccessible hills^ north of the great 
range of mountains separating Assam from Munee- 
poor and Burmah. Every side is stockaded^ and 
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a ditch generally eDciroIes the most expoised part 
of the village^ which is studded with panties. The 
sloping side of the hill is likewise not uncommonly 
cut down so as to Ibrm a perpendicular wall^ and 
thus fortified^ these villages could offer serious f&« 
sistance to any for^ce assailing them without fire<9 
arms. These positions, however^ are frequently 
ill chosen^ being commanded by adjoining height8|y 
from which the internal economy of the village 
can be viewed^ and a well-judged attack with &ce^ 
arms would render opposition useless. 

T^e houses are all built with gable ends^ twelve 
or sixteen ffeet wide by about thirty or forty Iqng. 
The roof is made of gras» and ba^hoos^ and the 
eaves come down within a foot of the ground^ as a 
greatiar protection from storms* The house is 
generally divided into two rooms* On one side of 
the entrance^ or sitting apartnfeent^ huge basketsy 
five feet high and four fb^ in diaosneter^ are placed^ 
and in a comer the ^rijb tub. Planks of wood are 
arranged round the fire on the ground fcH* seats^ 
and fowls^ pigs^ children^ men and women^ seem to> 
have free access; the filthy sta^te of theisr dwellings: 
can^ therefore^ be imagined* In front of. each 
house large stones are placed^ on which the Nagaha 
delight morning and evening to sit and sip, with a' 
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wooden ladle from a bowl^ a most offensive liquor 
made of rice. 

The houses, thougfh irregularly huilt, are gene- 
rally in two lines^ the gable ends of each row of 
houses projecting towards the main street. Into 
this everything is thrown, and it being the recep- 
.tacle for the filth of the whole village^ conse- 
quently the odour is so offensive that it is scarcely 
possible to remain long in the main road. All 
of the small villages are subject to the large villages 
Mozo-mah, Kono-mah^ Kohe-mah, and Lopsheh- 
mah, and they are obliged to secure their own safety 
by paying them an annual tribute of cloths^ fowls^ 
eows, pigs^ &c.^ according to their means, or as 
much as will satisfy the rapacity of the freebooters.' 

The young men are fine, well proportioned 
figures, and by no means bad looking. Some tie 
their hair up in a knot on the head ; others allow 
it to flow loose and about four inches long, which 
gives them a very wild appearance. Their com- 
plexions are brown, mouths large, nose flat, high 
cheek bones, sharp small eyes, and a cunning, arch, 
severe, expression . of countenance when excited, 
that truly denotes their traits of character, cruel, 
treacherous, and vindictive. No part of the body 
is tattooed, as is the custom with the Nagahs of 
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Upper Assam. The women are shorty stout^ and 
unprepossessing" in appearance. They weave the 
clothing" required for the family, work in the fields, 
cut and bring* in firewood and water, and perform 
every description of drudgery. 

The dress of the Ang'ahmee Nagahs consists of a 
blue or black kilt, prettily ornamented with cow* 
rie shells ; and a coarse brown cloth made of the 
bark of the nettle plant is loosely thrown over the 
shoulders. The warrior wears a collar round the 
neck, reaching to the waist, made of goats'-hair, 
dyed red, intermixed with long flowing locks of 
hail' of the persons he has killed, and ornamented 
with cowrie shells. No one is entitled to wear 
these insignia of honour, unless he has killed many 
of his enemies^ and brought home their heads. * No 
regular government can be expected to exist 
amongst wild uncivilized tribes, who are ignorant 
of the use of letters or the art of writing, and 
whose dialects differ and are scarcely intelligible 
to the tribes on the adjoining hills, and whose lei- 
sure time is spent in the diversion of surprising 
each other in hostile attack, rapine, and murder. 

Still, every Angahmee village has a polity of its 
own. Their government is decidedly democratic ; 
for, although each village community has a nomi- 

L 
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nal head or cbief^ it is evident their obieft hftve no 
absolute power over the people. They do not 
collect any revenue^ neither can they issue any 
orders with any chance of being* obeyed^ if the 
measure or act is not popular. In all transactions 
of importance, such as setting out on a pre- 
datory inroad^ or to take revenge on any village, 
the aged and warriors of the village assemble 
together and decide on what is to be done } but it 
is believed that the counsel of the warriors is more 
frequently adopted than the sober advice oi the 
elders and peaceably disposed. Every man is his 
own master, avenges his own quarrel, and from 
private jealousies, animosities, and injuries, innu- 
merable murders and quarrels frequently occur. 

The authority or title of the chief of a village 
is hereditary* The eldest son, on the death of his 
father, or even before his death, if very infirm, 
succeeds to the dignity. In most villages there 
are generally two chiefs, but their authority is 
nominal. Their orders are obeyed so far only as 
they accord with the wishes and convenience of 
the community. They possess no exclusive power 
to take cognizance of offences against the person 
or propcarty of individuals. The crime of murder 
x^annot be expiated ; the relations of the murdered 
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person instantly, if possible, spear the murderer, 
without reference to the council of elders, unless 
the delinquent take refuge in another village, when 
he may escape for years, but he is never safe. 
Years after the deed has been committed he may 
be surprised and murdered, for revenge is con- 
sidered a sacred duty never to be neglected or 
forgotten. Adultery is also an offence that admits 
of no compromise. If a man's wife is seduced, 
the injured husband will surely spear the seducer 
on the first opportunity. Thefts and other petty 
offences are disposed of by a council of elders, and 
a fine is imposed according to the degree of injury 
sustained. On such occasioiis couch shells^ spears, 
salt, beads, rice, or cotton cloths, are decreed to 
be given by the culprit, and the property, or its 
equivalent, to be restored. 

The Angahmee Nagato appear, from all we can 
learn, to have no idea of a future state of retribu- 
tion of good or evil. They imagine there are many 
gods, or good and evil spirits, residing in their 
hills. To one, they offer up sacrifices of cows and 
mithuns ; to another, dogs ; and to a third, cocks 
and spirituous liquor. Each god, or spirit, has in 
their estimation the power to afflict them with 
sickness, ill luck, and a variety of calamities, or to 
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make them successful in their incursions, and pro- 
sperous in their undertaking, or daily occupations. 
They choose their own wives ; the damsel's consent, 
as well as that of her parents, being obtained by 
presents. The bridegroom on the day of his mar- 
riage gives a grand feast proportionate to his 
means to his friends, and in return they assist the 
ne^wrmarried couple in constructing a house to 
live in. 

At sixteen years of age a youth puts on ivory 
armlets, or else wooden, or red-coloured cane ones, 
round his neck. He suspends the couch shells with 
a black thread, puts brass earrings into his ears^ 
^d wears the black kilt ; and if a man has killed 
another in war, he wears three or four rows of 
cowries round the kilt, and ties up his hair with a 
cotton band. If a man has killed another in war, 
he is entitled to wear one feather of the dhune's 
bird stuck in his hair^ and one feather is added 
for every man he has killed, and these feathers 
are also fastened to their shields. They also use 
coloured plaited cane leggings, wear the war 
sword, spear, shield, and choonga or tube for 
carrying panjies. They also attach to the top of 
the shield two pieces of wood in the shape of 
bufialo horns, with locks of hair of human beings 
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killed in action hanging from the centre. Before 
they set out on a war expedition^ all assemhle 
together and decide on the village to he attacked^ 
and the chief appointed to command the party 
consults the usual omens^ which proving pro- 
pitious^ a fowl is killed and cooked^ and all partake 
of it. 

They then provide themselves with spears^ shields^ 
and a paryie choongay and cooking two days' food 
wrap it up in leaves in haskets with some meat;, 
and set out for the village to he attacked^ near 
which they lie in ambush during the night till the 
break of day^ when they rush in upon it with a 
great noise^ and spear the first they meet with^ and 
afterwards cut off the head^ hands^ and feet^ of 
their enemies^ roll them up in a cloth^ and return 
home. They then take the skulls to each house 
in the village and throw rice and spirits over them, 
and tell the skulls to call their relatives. The 
man who has cut off the head keeps it under his 
bedstead five days : during that time the warriors 
eat no food prepared by women, and do not cook 
in their accustomed cooking pot. After the fifth 
day, however, the heads or skulls are buried, and 
a great feast is given of pigs and cows, after which 
they bathe and return to their avocations. They 
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do not go out sing^lj on inroads^ but in bodies. 
A Nagah can never give up his revenge ; be must 
avenge the death of a relative in some way or 
other, either by stealth or surprise; kill one or 
two in return, and carry off their heads, panjying 
the road after their retreat to prevent their being 
pursued. 

When a respectable man dies in the village, the 
inhabitants do not quit it for three days, and keep 
the body in the house, after which they kill cows 
and pigs, and give a feast of rice and spirits to the 
whole community. The body is then conveyed to 
the burying-ground, where it is interred, and a 
stone tomb is built over the grave, three or four 
feet high, and all the men, being dressed in their 
war habiliments, make a great noise, and jump 
about, and say, ^^ What spirit has come and killed 
our friend ? Where have you fled to ? Come, let 
us see you, how powerful you are. If we could 
see you, we would spear you and kill you with 
these spears ! *' and with similar vociferous speeches 
and war-whoops, continually repeated, they curse 
the spirit, and strike the earth with their spears 
and swords. They then place on the grave all the 
articles of dress worn by the deceased, as well as 
his arms, his sword, spear, shields, par^ie tube, 
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wearing-apparel, bamboo Bpirit cup, spirit-gourd 
bottle^ waistband, shells worn round the neck and 
Arms^ red cane armlets, cane bands worn on the 
legs^ and coloured cane leggings and dhune's 
feathers worn in the head. Suoh is the custom on 
the death of men ^ but if a woman dies^ her petti- 
coat waistband, cloth tied over the breasts, brass 
ornaments worn on the arms, and necklaces and 
spirifr-gourd bottle, shuttle for weaving*, Bpinning 
stick for cotton, cotton thread, dhan, grain, pestle 
and mortar for cleaning rice, are all placed on 
her grave. The skulls of pigs and cows are like- 
wise stuck upon sticks at one end of the grave, in 
memory of the hospitality exercised by the deceased. 
If a man falls sick^ the chief person in the 
house or family sacrifices a fowl, and after placing 
the entrails and feathers in the road in the even- 
ing, he calls out to the spirit : — ^^ spirit 1 restore 
to health the person you have afflicted in my 
family « I offer you the entrails of a fowl.'' After 
saying this he returns to his house, and takes the 
ibwl's head and legs, and gives them to some other 
family j the remainder is then eaten at home. If 
the sickness is very severe, a person takes a fowl, 
and goes into the jungle, and leaves the fowl alive 
as an offering to the living spirit. If it be to the 
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invisible Hosang* spirit, then he kills the fowl 
and leaves it in the jung-le ; with the exception of 
this, they have no other remedies. If a Nag^ah has 
cultivated a larg'e extent of land, and falls sick, he 
kills a pig, and asks the chiefs or elders to partake 
of his feast, and assist him to cut his grain. The 
request being acceded to, a feast is given, and the 
next day they cut the corn. 

If a cow or pigs be killed by tigers, or if they 
die off suddenly, on that day they take an egg and 
go to the spot on which the cow was killed, and 
place the egg on the ground, saying, "0 spirit I 
do not, we entreat you, kill our cattle from this day 
forth. This is not your residence, your abode is 
in the woods, depart hence from this day.'^ After 
saying this, they return home ; it is a day of rest : 
and if cattle die suddenly, or if they accidentally 
wound themselves, that day is also one of rest. In 
the former case the whole village community re- 
mains at home, and in all calamities the usual 
avocations are not thought of. 

A woman may live with a man without being 
married, and then go to another ; but she gives up 
her progeny, and the children remain with the 
father. If a Nagah divorces his wife for any fault, 
shs does not return to her parents, but resides in 
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a bouse by berself^ and sbe can marry again. If a 
man commits adultery bis bead is cut off. If a 
tbief is caug'bt in tbe fact/ be is killed, 
' Wben a man wishes to erect a new bouse, be 
first collects all tbe necessary materials, sucb as 
bamboos, grass, and posts^ and tben fixes on a 
day, and invites bis friends to a feast of fowls, or 
pigs, and spirituous liquor. Tbe bouse is forth- 
with constructed by bis friends in a day, and at 
tbe close all partake of bis hospitality. 

Wben the Angabmees have nothing to do, they 
sit about on tbe tombs in groups, and pass tbe 
day in drinking spirits and gossipping, and form- 
ing plans for hostile inroads on their neighbours. 

If any village happens to diminish in number, 
tbe larger villages immediately insist on annual 
tribute being paid to them of cattle, pigs, fowls, 
dhan, and cloth, or otherwise they plunder it by 
force, and utterly ruin it. 

The Nagalis sink pits in the jungles six or seven 
feet deep, and fill them with panjies^ that if any 
animal should fall into the pit it would be killed. 
Tbe surface of tbe pit is covered over with branches 
and leaves of trees, and tbe new earth taken out 
of the pit is conveyed to a distance to prevent 
wild elephants and buffaloes from smelling that 
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new ground has been broken^ and so avoiding^ 
the snare. In Januaryi on the full moon^ the 
wealthy slaughter cows as a sacrifice to the 
great god^ give a grand feast to their friends; 
entreat the god to protect them and to prosper 
all their undertaking's ; and it is a season of general 

Then- mode of taking oaths is singular. When 
they swear to keep the peace, or to perform any 
promise, they place the barrel of a gun or a spear 
between their teeth, signifying by this ceremony 
that, if they do not act up to their agreement, they 
are prepared to fall by either of the two weapons. 
Another simple but equally binding oath is, for 
two parties to take hold of the ends of a piece of 
spear-iron, and to have it cut into two pieces, 
leaving a bit in the hand of each party ; but the 
most sacred oath, it is said, is for each party to 
take a fowl, one by the head and the other by the 
legs, and in this manner to puU it asunder, inti- 
mating that treachery or breach of agreement 
would merit the same treatment. They likewise 
erect a large stone as a monument on the occasion 
of taking an oath, and say that, ^^ as long as this 
stone stands on the earth, no differences shall occur 
between us.^' 
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like all wild uncivilized races, the Nagtths are 
superstitious, and any business or undertakings of 
importance is decided by consulting omens. To 
ascertain whether an hostile incursion on a neigh- 
bouring tribe would be successful, they cut a soft 
reed into flat pieces ; if the slices fall on one side or 
one upon the other, success is certain; if on the 
reverse quarter, or scattered, it is ominous in pro- 
portion to the number of pieces that have fallen* 
They also pretend that they can discover future 
events by the flight of a cock ; if he flies strong and 
far it is an auspicious omen ; on the contrary, should 
the flight be for a short distance and weakly, ill- 
luck would inevitably attend any hostile e^cpe- 
dition. If a deer likewise crosses their path, when 
starting on an expedition, they return home imme- 
diately, and postpone the undertaking to a future 
day. 

The only weapons used by the An^ahmee Nagahs 
are a spear and dao, a short sword or hand-bilL 
The spear, in offensive operations, is either thrown 
or retained in the hand, according to circumstances, 
in close or distant combat with their enemies. The 
dao is used chiefly for cutting down jungle, and 
apparently as a war weapon. They likewise make 
use of a shield of an oblong shape made of split 
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bamboo woven togfether^ with sometimes a board 
behind to prevent its being pierced by a spear. 

The incursions of the Ang'ahmee Nagahs are 
chiefly confined to attacks on small defenceless 
villages, the inhabitants of which they plunder and 
carry ofi* into captivity, until their friends efiect their 
ransom by giving cloths, couch shells, beads, pigs, 
and cows. Amongst the Nagahs it is considered 
a point of honour to recover the skulls of their 
friends, who have fallen in an attack made on their 
villages, and prisoners are always decapitated if 
they refuse to accompany or return with the victors 
to their homes. 

It is also totally incompatible with Nagah honour 
to forego taking revenge, and it is incumbent on 
him to ransom or recover the skull of a relative 
murdered or captured in war. Years may elapse j 
but the murder of a relative is never forgotten, 
and when a favourable opportunity offers, pro- 
bably twice the number of victims are sacrificed^ 
Ketaliatioi] again ensues, and, consequently, there 
can never be a termination to these exterminating 
feuds. Exclusively of revenge, however, one of 
their most barbarous customs is that of cutting 
ofi^ the heads, hands, and feet, of any one they can 
meet with, without any provocation or prae-existing 
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enmity, merely to stick them up in their fields, and 
so ensure a good crop of grain. This practice is 
very common amongst the adjoining tribe of Lotah 
Nagahs, and the Angahmee Nagahs are said also 
to be addicted to it, but not so frequently. The value 
of slaves and cattle is strangely estimated at the 
following rate ; — A male slave is worth one cow 
and three couch shells, a female slave is worth 
three cows and four or five couch shells. 

A cow .... two couch shells. 

A pig ... . „ „ 

A. goal . . • • •• „ 

A fowl .... one packet of salt. 
The price of salt in the plains is 7 rupees per 
maund of 40 seers or 80 lbs., and a couch shell is 
worth 1 rupee, so that a male slave is worth 13 
rupees or 26 seers; a female slave 34 rupees or 
68 seers; a cow 10 rupees or IZ. ; a goat or pig 
2 rupees or 4 seers each. 

Weapons, spears, handbills, and hoes, are pro- 
cured from Muneepoor. The land is roughly cul- 
tivated ; oftentimes turned up with a crooked stick 
in lieu of a hoe, for they have no idea of plough- 
ing. The land is cultivated from the base to the 
summit of the hills in terraces, and irrigated b}^ 
channels cut from running streams. They grow 
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rioe, pampkinB^ gt)urd8^ yams^ chillies^ and ginger. 
Cotton is not grown in the eastern part of the 
hills ; but a coarse cloth is manufactured from the 
bark of the stalks of the nettle-plant^ and whatever 
cotton is required for clothings is procured from 
Sumokhoo-Ting^ Rojapo-mah^ and Beereh^mab. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Departure from Now-Gong to yisit the eastern part of the district — 
Wild elephants — ^A night at the village of Lonkhoa Ghat— A fire 
in the jungle— An unexpected addition to the party — Return to 
^ow-Gong — ^Anoither visit |to the Hills, and disturbances with the 
Nagahs. 

After a few days' rest at Now-Gong", on the 8rd 
January I set out on my elephant with my family 
to yisit the Government schools^ and institute final 
inquiries on the eastern part of the division of 
Now-Gong. All went well with us till we reached 
Holeahur^ where we found it impossihle to g'et 
the palkee through the reed jungle ; a path was 
thenceforward cut day hy day previously to our 
marching to our grass huts^ at every stage. On 
arriving at Katoree^ we found that the namghur^ 
a building for travellers and general assemblies^ 
had been closed in for our reception, as the villag- 
ers conceived this would render it more com- 
modious ; but a party of elephant-hunters had just 
caught and tied up nine wild elephants to posts in 
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front of the namghur. Two were of an immense 
size^ called mukuas^ or male elephants without 
tusks. These two monsters were within thirty 
paces of our door^ and their screeching* and strug- 
gling throughout the night to break from their 
bonds; rather alarmed us. They seemed perfectly 
furious; their forelegs were tied to a large post, 
and their hindlegs were also fastened in a similar 
manner, with an immense rope or cable strongly 
secured round the neck. Notwithstanding they 
were thus fettered, no one dared to approach them ; 
they would have killed any person in an instant 
by stamping them to death, or throwing them into 
the air, had any one had the temerity to go near 
them^ unprepared for a rush. The elephant hun- 
ters always took the precaution to hold a pointed 
spear in front, whilst they threw down charra 
grass, or placed water for their subsistence. 

A few days before we arrived, a large elephant 
had been tied up by the neck to a tree^ and be- 
coming mad with rage at the loss of liberty, pulled 
down the tree, and being entangled was strangled. 
The body not having been buried, the whole atmo- 
sphere round Katoree was scarcely bearable from 
this putrid mass of flesh ; we could not sleep the 
whole night from the offensive odoui*, which was 
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Enough to produce a raging* pestilence ; as^ how* 
ever, we were surrounded by heavy jungle, we could 
not quit the spot that night, until the road was 
cut open; but the next morning we started at 
daybreak, and cut our way as we advanced. 

The road was excessively rough, with slight 
ascenta and descents, through forest and grass 
jungle alternately. Taking the lead on a large 
elephant in my houdah, with a good battery of 
guns, about mid-day I was surprised to hear in 
my rear a general cry of alarm, and hastily re- 
traced my steps to the scene of danger, and then 
learned that a few minutes after I had passed on 
with the Coolies who cut down the jungle, a huge 
Mukna elephant had rushed out of the jungle, 
and pursued the little baggage elephant, which 
was in the rear of my wife and child in the pal- 
kee. The wild elephant had almost overtaken 
the little elephant, which, in the utmost fright, 
screeched, and ran for its life, and passed by my 
pony, which was led a short distance behind the 
palkee. Suddenly seeing the pony, the wild ele- 
phant turned round and fled to the jungles in 
the greatest consternation, to the surprise of the 
whole party, most of whom had begun to climb 
trees. Elephants are extremely afraid of horses, 

M 
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and the lives of my family and party owed their 
safety^ on the present occasion^ to the fortunate 
circumstance of my pony having* scared off a soli- 
tary destructive Mukna elephant. 

On the 12th, after travelling 103 miles in ten 
days, we reached Golaghaut^ on the hanks of the 
Dhunseeree river^ an outpost estahlished for the 
residence of a suh-assistant. There are a few 
merchants* shops^ and a considerable trade in 
grain and other articles is carried on here. 
Having* seen quite enough of the country between 
Now-Gong and Golaghaut, to feel desirous of avoid- 
ing the execrable road and exposure to the sun 
in passing through some deadly swamps^ after a 
three days' halt at Golaghaut^ we succeeded in 
getting a couple of canoes^ and after tying them 
together with ban^bpos^ and making a platform 
and roof over the whole, which consisted of two 
little rooms^ we dropped down the Phunseeree to 
its junction with the Brahmapootra. 

At this point we went on shore to inspect the 
village of Taragtinga, on the eastern side of the 
Phunseeree. All the houses were raised on plat- 
forms four feet high^ to secure them against the 
inundations, which are very extensive here^ and the 
land must certainly be many feet under water in 
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the rains. We counted forty houses in the village, 
and they seemed to have an abundant stock of 
pigs and fowls. They had likewise some plough- 
bullocks, which they do not use themselves, but let 
out to their neighbours on condition of receiving" 
half the produce of the land for their labour. The 
hoe is the only implement which the people of this 
village make use of. The inhabitants consisted 
entirely of Meerees, who, like the Hill tribes, do 
not drink milk. The whole clan appeared com- 
posed of squalid, apparently debilitated, men, a cir* 
cumstanee which probably arose from the low insa-^ 
lubrious site they have selected to reside on. All 
the Meerees I had hitherto seen were stout, athletic 
men ; but these, probably from taking a large quan- 
tity of opium, the curse of the country, coupled with 
a low, damp residemee, have degenerated. 

After drifting down the river Brahmapootra for 
three days, in our moo or raft, we reached Lonk- 
hoa Grhat, opposite Tezpore, on the 19th, and 
taking possession of a few temporary grass huts, 
erected for our reception close to the village, we 
imagined we should have passed the night quietly ; 
but at about eight p. m., the villagers commenced 
using their wooden rattles, by pulling -them when 
suspended in a tree. They dre formed of two 
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bits of bamboo, so fastened that on being pulled 
they strike together. In addition to this^ the 
noise of hallooing continued at intervals of an 
hour throughout the night. We got up to in- 
quire the cause of this to us strange pastime at 
such an hour, and were coolly told it was to keep 
pfF the tigers and wild elephants; the former 
actually killing and dragging off their cows and 
bullocks from the sheds, if not narrowly watched, 
and the elephants were so mischievous that no 
granary would escape destruction, if they were 
not particularly alert. Our servants declared they 
heard tigers growling several times, and from 
constant alarms we scarcely closed our eyes, and 
rose unrefreshed at six a. m. 

We mounted our elephants, and literally waded 
through the grass jungle fifteen or twenty feet 
high for about ten miles, without meeting with 
a vestige of cultivation or a single hut. Before 
reaching the Ropohee river our lives were in con- 
siderable danger. Some Coolies, who had been 
sent out to cut down the jungle on the road, set 
fire to it, as the quickest mode of clearing the 
country, and we were, in consequence, obliged to 
beat round it, or rather outflank it, and crossed 
the Eopohee river with all ^peed, when we were 
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no longer in jeopardy. For thie last eight miles 
we passed over a low, level, marshy country, 
cultivated in some parts, and innumerable villages 
enlivened our way. We reached Now-Gong at 
sunset, only to appreciate more fully the comforts 
pf home. 

A few days' rest, however, suflSced, when we 
again set out on the KuUung river to visit the 
thannahs of Jummoonah Mookh and Jagee, in a 
mao or raft formed of two canoes tied together, 
with a platform of bamboos over both canoes, 
which were also covered in with a bamboo and 
grass roof, thus forming two snug little rooms. 
Our progress was slow down the river KuUung 
and up the Kopeelee ; and after twelve days' tedious 
travelling, propelling our raft with poles, and 
dragging it with a rope, when opposite Degul- 
duree, on the night of the 14th March, we were 
unexpectedly surprised by the birth of our seccmd 
son, James. Fortunately we were only a few 
miles from Now-Gong, and reached our home the 
same day, truly happy at the event, and prepared 
to enjoy and make the most of our lot. I was, 
however, allowed to remain quiet only a few 
months, for, on the 30th November, 1846, I was 
again deputed to visit the Angahmee Nagah hills ;, 
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and as I travelled over nearly the same g^round^ 
a repetition of the fatigxies and incidents of the 
same kind of tour is unnecessary^ and I need only 
allude to one circumstance. 

Being curdered to take only a small and select 
body of troops into the interior of the hills^ 
contrary to my own judgment^ the Nagahs at Mo- 
zo*mah despised so small a force^ and imagined 
they could contend against it^ and accordingly 
leagued together^ and for two days our little party 
was in iouBinent danger. One day^ at about 
one P.M., I was surprised to see a large party 
with shields and spears, screeehing^ yelling, and 
jumping about in the most fantastical manner, 
coming down the Mozo<-mah hill in regular battle 
array towards my camp. We immediately got 
und^r arms, and warned the Nagahs not to 
approach us in this hostile manner. Our position 
being very strong,' a stream, with perpendicular 
banks on one flank, and high, inaccessible hills on 
the other, leaving our front only open to attack, 
the Nagahs seemed puzzled what to do. They 
advanced, then halted, sat down in groups, quar* 
relled with each other, and at last, as they saw 
eur glittering bayonets in line, ready to receive 
them — and that, though we were but a small body 
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of men^ we were not intimidated by their war- 
whoop, or numbers — they suddenly lost courage 
and retreated. Within a couple of hours after- 
wards^ the prindpal chiefs of some of the largest 
yillag'es^ Joshe-mah and Gohee^mah^ who had not 
formerly submitted^ came into camp^ putting* aside 
their spears and shields, and thus a complete 
victory was gained over a set of sayages^ without 
firings a singfle shot^ by simply not submitting to 
be intimidated^ but keeping a bold and determined 
front. 

It was the first time they had ever appeared in 
the presence of a European^ and they seemed very 
uneasy^' and looked round in every direction^ as 
if they meditated immediate flight. As they were 
treated civilly^ their fears gradually abated^ and 
they left us, highly pleased with their reception^ 
after having sworn, with all solemnity and Nagah 
forms, allegiance to the British Government. 

Owing to great fatigue and exposure for the 
last three nights and days^ in bringing matters 
thus to a peaceable conclusion^ I now^ unfortu- 
nately^ fell sick with fever^ and was compelled to 
return to Now-Gong on the 17th January^ 1847. 
But before I left the hilk^ a military post was 
established in the village of Sumokhoo-Tii^^ as 
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it was evident that annual military trips alone^ 
unaided by a permanently located police in the 
hills, would never attain the object of subduing 
these lawless clans. In February a police than- 
nah and school was also established in the village, 
as, until principles of right conduct are instilled 
into the minds of the Nagahs, it is in vain to hope 
or expect any amelioration of their condition,, or 
that their feelings or customs will be changed. 

A murder having been committed at Mozo-mah 
in Februar}^, 1847, the Darogah Bhog Chund at 
Sumokhoo-Ting was directed to proceed to the vil- 
lage, and inquire into the cause of the aggression. 
On the 8th March the Darogah set out with 
twenty Sipahees from Sumokhoo-Ting, and arrived 
at Mozo-mah on the 10th. Here he learned that 
the Nagahs of Lakeh-mah had, without any provo- 
cation whatever, killed a Nagah of Mozo-mah, and 
that, according to their barbarous custom, they 
had cut off and carried away his head, hands, and 
feet. On the 13th he advanced to the villag'e of 
Meerna, after leaving three malingering Sipahees 
behind at. Mozo-mah. He had scarcely taken up 
his quarters at Meeree-mah, when a party of 
200 Nagahs from Lakeh-mah suddenly made their 
appearance, and by taking up a position in am- 
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Government was also surprised^ and expressed its 
displeasure. The delusion was at an end : Govern- 
ment immediately sanctioned the assembling* a 
large force of 600 men^ under Major Foquett, 
commanding* the 2nd Assam! Lig'ht Infantry^ with 
two three-pounder g'uns^ and two mortars^ to enter 
the country as soon as possible^ for the purpose 
of relieving Lieutenant Vincent^ and capturing* 
the fort of Kono-mah. 

On the 24th September^ the Ag'ent to the Gover- 
nor-General warned me to prepare to conduct^ in 
the political department^ the tenth expedition to 
the Angahmee Nagah Hills ; but before I set out 
from Now-Gong"^ orders were received from Go- 
vernment, that in the present state of affairs it 
was necessary that the Agent to the Governor- 
General should himself proceed to the frontier, 
and, in some convenient position, personally con- 
duct the expedition. The Agent to the Governor- 
General accordingly reached Dheemahpoor about 
the 18th of December, and remained there tiH the 
29th December. This order gave universal satis- 
faction, as for ten years past officers and troops 
had been harassed with annual useless expeditions 
to these hills. Captain Reed of the Artillery, and 
Lieutenant Bivar of the Light Infantry, with a 
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the offender^ and finding* it vacsited^ the houses 
of the clan coneeiftifed in the murder were burned 
to the ground. After proeeeding* a little farther, 
th^y et^kUe on dix villages called Sapheh-mah^ inha- 
bited by a very rude people/ who were ilMispcsed 
towards us. Two of the villag<9S' eame in and paid 
tribute, but the others deckred they were ready 
to meet us with spear and shieldj consequently, 
after halting* two days, and not being able toget 
them to give rice, a village which they had 
vacdted was burned to the ground, and notice 
was sent to the other clans that, ' if they did 
not come in, their villag'^s would share the same 
fate. This had the desired efiect, for • early neit 
motning' the heads of clans 6f the whde of the 
villages came in and inquired what tribute was 
required ; an ample supply of • rice was then 
brought in for the troops. 

The Mozo-mah Nag'ahs understood but little of 
the langiiag'e of the people to the eastward, and 
finding" great diificulty in provisioniufg the troops 
and tralispdrting the guns, Oaptain Heed had 
resolved on n6t proceeding" to make further dis- 
coveries; btit on the 6th I'ebruary, two heralds 
came into camp firom Eekre^mah^ bearing a chal- 
lielnge ' frdm the people to come- and prove > who 
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it beoame a substantive division. It was first 
established by Lieutenant Rutherford in July 
18d3> at Pooranah Godoun, in the midst of the 
villagre of Meekir Hatt^ on the left bank of the 
river KuUung, eigfht miles east of the present 
station; but this was given up in May, 1836, on 
account of the site being confined, and so densely 
inhabited that there was no spare land to admit of 
public building's being erected, except by the re- 
moval of the Ryutts. The second station selected 
was Runggagura ; but this was found to be 
unhealthy, and not sufficiently central for the 
convenience of the people resorting to the courts ; 
therefore, in June, 1839, the third and present sta- 
tion of No w-Gong was selected, on the left bank of 
the Kullung river. Now^-Gong is likewise called 
Kuggreejan (Reed stream), from the name of a 
small stream which has forced its way out of 
the Kullung river^. a little above the station, on 
the opposite bank, and passing through Taleea 
Gown to the Roopohee river. 

Now-Gong, it will be admitted, enjoys as pretty 
a circle of carriage roads as any zillah in Assam. 
The road, winding along the banks of the Moree 
Kullung lake, is particularly picturesque, passing 
beautiful gardens, cultivated fields, and innumer^ 
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the beat k Tery oppressive^ and ferers of the 
most malignant kind prevail throughout the 
district; some parts of which cannot be visited 
in any season of the year by Europeans, 
without dang'er of beings prostrated by the 
deadly malaria ol the dense^ damp forests^ and 
miry reed jungles. The diseases common at 
Now-Gong^ are described in the following extract 
from the medical annual report of Now->Grong^ 
made in 1843^ by Mr. Apothecary Simons : — 

^^ The climate of the station, through its situation 
on an open plain removed from the vicinity of the 
hills^ is from all accounts salubrious ; but^ as the 
changes in the atmosphere and the periodical 
winds and rainy season are the same as are 
experienced in the whole valley of Assam^ it 
cannot differ very materially in point of healthi-^ 
ness from any of the adjoining districts. The 
prevailing diseases appear to be dysentery^ 
diarrhoea^ fever, spleen, seqwala of fever and 
rheumatism, and ulcers. Dysentery attacks all 
classes of the population^ especially those in 
the habit of making use of opium. The convicts 
in the gaol appear to be the principal sufferers 5 
owing, probably, to the disuse of opium while 
incarcerated, and other depressing causes depen** 
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